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LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and 
WILLIAM L. CARTER—all, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati 

Emphasizing basic educational principles, this practical work pro- 
vides students, student teachers, and beginning teachers with 
concrete help in meeting specific teaching problems in the ele- 
mentary school classroom. The book contains significant chapters 


on skills, concepts and creativity. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S, STARR—-both, 


University of Hartford 


Functional teaching methods, with numerous examples of class- 
room situations, are presented; meaningful questions are incor- 
porated within the text material to help stimulate student interest. 
Included: plan for teaching study skills; information on _socio- 


grams and homogeneous grouping; criteria for evaluating the 





effectir eness of an assignment, etc. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of 
Schools, North College Hill City, Cincinnati 





Here is an analysis of American social trends and problems in 





which the implications for school practice are carefully considered. 
The book is divided into four parts: The Relation of School to 
Society; Social and Economic Trends in America; Problems Fac- 
ing the Individual in Modern Society; and the Role of the School 


in Modern America. 





ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 


This is the first comprehensive textbook for courses in the Admin 
istration of Audio-Visual Education, It covers all service aspects: 
technological, supervisory, and administrative. The emphasis is on 


competent performance rather than subject matter. 
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a unique introduction 
to the social issues of education 
in their entirety 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John A, Bartky, Stanford University 

Believing that neither an a priori nor an a posteriori ap 
proach can by itself present clearly or completely the social 
problem of education, the author integrates the founda 
tional and sociological approaches by considering then 
common objective. In so doing he hopes to stimulate the 
thinking of the intelligent layman and the prospective 
teacher and to encourage them to seek their own solutions 


to educational problems. 


approx. 425 pages Late spring, 1959 


an extensive treatment of the teacher's roles 
as a member of the school organization 
as a liason between school and community 


as a member of the organized profession 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Jefferson N. Eastmond, Brigham Young 
University 

\ thorough introduction to the noninstructional duties olf 
the teacher, this new book gives-an over-all view of public 
education and the opportunities and obligations of — the 
teaching profession; develops an understanding of the legal 
framework within which the schools operate, and the re 
sponsibilities, rights, and privileges of the teacher; oflers 
an insight into the meaning and scope of the teacher's 
roles; discusses teacher-administrator relationships; provides 
a working acquaintance with the latest thinking, research 
findings, and important sources of information in the field 
of school administration and related areas; explains the 


ethical pring iples governing the action of teachers 


approx. 425 pages Spring, 1959 
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Recognizing the Integrity of the University 


By ROBERT H. SHAFFER 


Indiana University 


Wis tHE Worbs “integrity of the university” 
are mentioned, most members of the academic 
profession come out bristling. The connotation of 
the phrase usually implies the need to resist in- 
fluences in directions not desirable or compat- 
ible with true educational function of the in- 
stitution. Yet, many members of the academic 
profession are challenging and undermining the 
integrity of institutions of higher education by 
failing to recognize the unity or the state of en- 
tirety which should characterize such institutions. 

The dominant influence of the prevailing en- 
vironment on a college campus has been des- 
cribed in a number of reports exemplified by 
Freedman! and Jacob... Even Cardinal Newman 
made essentially the same point in stating that 
“a university is not a school or a group of 
schools but an atmosphere.” In spite of the 
recognition of the educational importance of the 
college atmosphere, relatively few schools and 


fewer faculty members have involved themselves 


with the problem in a co-ordinated, community- 
wide effort. The degree of coherence, and thus 
the effective direction of this environment, con- 
stitutes one of the major educational problems 
of our day. 

In speaking of the University of Texas, Vice- 
President Harry H. Ransom said, 
values which 


values—or more accurately in 


Athens but which have been busily ig- 


In new 
are as old as 
nored by many politicians, professors, school boards, 
and sophomores for years—the image of the university 
must re-emerge .. . [the university] must not waste 
energy on little rivalries or pipsqueak distractions; 
applied 


ondary 


VECTSUS pure science: elementary VETSUS SCC 


versus higher education; linguistics versus 
language versus literature. It must not prize, even 
when it artificially little 
packages which are the stock in trade of many de- 


partmental systems. It must recognize the unity of 


must acknowledge, neat 


knowledge.* 

All members of the university staff have a re- 
sponsibility for the coherence of the environ- 
ment and fon 
the disunifying forces. Yet, most instructional 
stall members accept little responsibility for re- 
elements) on 
their campuses. Perhaps they feel this is a hope: 
less task. More likely they feel this to be the 
responsibility of the personnel deans or othe 
university officers, forgetting that all segments 
of the college community contribute to prevail- 


working towards a reduction of 


ducing confusing environmental 


ing attitudes and values. 
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Many educational 
and launched either 
dominant influence of the campus culture or at 


least in total disregard for its force. For example, 


programs are developed 
in total ignorance of the 


some of the recent superior student programs 
are limited to one or a few academic depart- 
ments. Most ignore living arrangements and 
extra-class life of the students involved. Many 
have run up against prevailing campus opinion 
that deliberately enrolled in a 
course work harder for the 


anyone who 
which 


same grade was a “sucker.” 


made him 


Academic administrators often are not accus- 
tomed to taking student attitudes, values, and 
prevailing customs into account when they make 
educational plans. Thus, they have been dis- 
appointed and disillusioned at the reluctance of 
potentially superior students to enroll in special 
sections. 

Another area where certain faculty members 
are undermining the university and actually 
contributing towards a distorted view of the 
university's work lies in the emphasis on recruit- 
ment for science, mathematics, or other specific 
subjects. Obviously, the staff of an institution has 
the responsibility to assist students with an in- 
terest and aptitude for a specific area. However, 
aggressive effort to change a student's decision 
or to persuade him to enroll in a field through 
special scholarships makes it appear to him and 
his peers that the educational world is composed 
of isolated segments, that there is litthe need to 
relate one segment to another, and that 
have greater practical value than others. Unless 
carefully interpreted, an emphasis upon recruit 
ment for special fields gives rise to the belief 


some 


that what is taught in other fields is relatively 
useless and has little to offer for the future. 

Such a view of education is exactly the op- 
posite of that which should prevail on a univer- 
sity campus. It is detrimental to the best educa- 
tion of students now on our campuses, and since 
the citizens who will determine the future edu 
cational policy in this country will be products 
of the current segmented and special emphasis 
era, it is hardly hysteria to believe that they will 
perpetuate this condition. 


M. B. Freedman, Journal of Social Issues, 12: 14-20, 
Fall, 1956, 

P. E. Jacob, 
York: Harper, 1957) 


In a speech to the 
the Main Universitv, University of 


‘Changing Values in College’ (New 
Conference on Expectations for 


Texas, Jan, 10, 1958 
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Still another area which reflects a lack of rec- 
ognition of the integrity of the university rests 
upon the admissions policies of some institutions 
and upon the pre-college counseling given in 
some high schools. The purposes of the institu- 
tion should be clearly set forth. Once they are 
set forth, persons should be admitted who can 
profit by an institution having these purposes. 
Phere is no particular honor in admitting only 
high-ability students if the purpose of the in 
stitution is to provide a general education for a 
broad range of the population. For this reason, 
the rating of institutions on some vague scale 
of admissions policies is a negation of a profes 
sional point of view, a disservice to American 
education, and a generalization not based upon 
similar factors. 

Many high schools pride themselves on the 
percentage of their graduates which they send 


“on to higher education.” But there should be 
no pride in having large numbers go on if 
those who did go on were not qualified for the 
courses they took or the institutions in) which 
they enrolled. 

In summary, then, recognition of the integrity 
of the educational process and of the education- 
al institution dictates that provisions fon special 
students or for students with special interests 
should recognize that all individuals are influ 
enced by the total complex of their environ- 
ment. Special provisions probably will fail based 
upon the assumption that limited and isolated 
stimuli will effect changes in the basic attitude 
and values of members of social groups. It 
would seem that those people who would make 
a dichotomy between the “academic” and the 
“non-academic” life of the university truly 


undermining the integrity of their institution. 


are 


Round Holes for Round Pegs 


By JOHN W. DYKSTRA 


Utica (N. Y.) College of Syracuse University 


’ 
EB pv vrors, concerned about the impending 


influx of students into America’s colleges and 
universities, have offered various suggestions as 
to how this situation can be most. effectively 
dealt with. Most of the proposals envision a 
drastic expansion in the facilities for higher edu 
cation. However, complete reorganization is fa 
more We candidly recognize the 


need for three quite different types of post-high 


urgent, must 
school education. 

The first would bring into being an institu 
tion which might tentatively be labeled a “col 
lege of social relations,” frankly promising to 
make no rigerous academic demands upon its 
students. Several clearly recognizable categories 
of students would profit from. this 
socially oriented type olf program. ‘There 
first of all, those who are primarily, if not ex 
clusively, concerned with’ college as the source 


immensely 
are, 


of a vital veneer of social polish. ‘These young 
people rejoice in’ the opportunity to associate 
during a most formative life period with a stim- 
ulating array of fellow collegians of acceptable 
background. 

Spiritually kindred to these are the students 
who regard match-making as the raison d’étre 
of the college. The evidence suggests that this 
group is predominantly, although not exclusive 
ly, female. These young Americans perceptive 
ly realize that the coeducational college offers 
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opportunities to meet, associate with, and per- 
haps marry young men and women of promise 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere in our land. 

Phe demands of a rigorous academic sched 
ule, however, are clearly detrimental to an effec 
live program of mate selection. Hours must be 
spent in isolative endeavors that, from a mat 
rimonial point of view, can be only regarded as 
wasted. The converse is even more apparent, the 
emotuional impact of a dating-mating existence 
that the 


olten more prosaic academic matters is extreme 


is such effective concentration upon 


ly difficult. 

Also in dire need of a more appropriate col- 
lege is the annual crop of fine young high-school 
athletes who have professional aspirations, but 
who have little interest in intellectual matters. 
Phese lads are early conditioned by their coach 
es to look forward to four years at college, al 
though for them, too, the academic classes will 
be merely unpleasant diversions from the really 
important part of their collegiate program. 

Administrators, cognizant of the financial 
worth of this skilled labor, have attempted to 
ease the difficulties of the recruited athletes by 
providing separate sections of standard subjects 
along with specially tailored courses to meet 
their limited interests. Since the great discrep 
ancies in the academic achievements of these 
athletes, as compared with those of bona fide 
to be embarrassingly con- 


students, continue 
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spicuous, there is obviously a need for our pro- 
posed type ol institution. 

It would, of course, be inconsistent with the 
spirit of the innovation to be dogmatic about 
the content of the social relations program. Cold 
logic would seem to indicate that classroom work 
be abolished entirely and the library reduced 
to a repository for certain light and erotic read- 
ing materials. It is unlikely, however, that the 
p pulation being catered to would be ready fon 
such a drastic change. Instead, courses could 
still be offered, but devoid of any coercive ele- 
ments. Attendance purely optional, 
and written work rathe 
than assigned. A modestly stocked library would 


would be 


would be suggested 


eXist to provide intellectual stimulation on oc- 
casions when such a need was felt. 

Such academic activity as would be tolerated 
at our “new look” institution should probably 
be built around the sorority and fraternity pro- 
grams. Needless to say, organizations that con- 
tribute as much as the fraternities and sororities 
do to the realization of the goals of the student 
body should receive financial support from the 
college itself. It seems reasonable to expect that 
much of the anti-intellectual orientation of the 
organizations might disappear, since under the 
reformed little intel- 
lectualism to resist. Inasmuch as the completely 


program there would be 
permissive situation, such as the “bull session,” 
or similar non-structured discussion group, has 
been held by many to be ideal for intellectual 
growth, it is possible that the social relations 
college might bear more intellectual fruit than 
the preceding paragraphs would lead one to 
expect. 

A second type of educational institution that 
should come into being is one fully committed 
to exclusively vocational ends. The preoccupa 
tion of a great segment of those now in ow 
multi-purpose institutions with vocational ob- 
jectives alone has been often observed. Impres- 
slonistic accounts, as well as a systematic study 
utilizing questionnaires, have revealed that both 
parents and students in large numbers look to 
a college education principally as a mechanism 
to enable them to “get ahead’’—that is, to qual- 
ily for the jobs that offer most in income and 
prestige. 

There is no reason. to that 


expect young 


to “get ahead” and obtain all the 


people, eager 
specialized training available to prepare them 
for their economic roles, are necessarily interest- 
the liberal arts 


ed in becoming “educated” in 


sense. These students are more concerned about 
the most expeditious techniques for getting the 
required cultural background courses ‘out-of 
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the-way,” so that they can get about the really 
serious business of learning how more skillfully 
to sell Buicks, manage hotels, or write appealing 
advertising copy. 

Recognizing the vocational-centeredness of a 
great proportion of American young people and 
thei 
quences that do not impose unwanted academic 


parents, we should offer educational  se- 
chores upon disinterested students. There would 
little 


for courses in such fields as history, literature, 


seem to be need in this new curriculum 
or fine arts. Appropriate courses in physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry would be available 
for those who needed them for vocational com 
petence but required of no others. Courses pro- 
viding desired occupational skills, but with no 
scholarly pretensions, could be freely added with- 
out the concern about “academic respectability” 
that sometimes complicates matters in the pres- 
ent hybrid institutions. 

Objectives to this exclusively vocational pro- 
gram can be anticipated from those who are in 
tent upon producing “well-rounded” individ 
uals. That the 
be realized when they are thrust upon unwilling 


values of liberal arts courses can 


students seems extremely dubious, however. Re 
luctant sojourners in such courses can avoid, 
with a moderate amount of resourcefulness, most 
of the worth-while activities suggested by the 
instructor. And coercive procedures are generally 
incompatible with any mature approach to 
learning. 

Phe third type of institution of higher learn 
ing that would round out the possibilities in the 
new era would be one fashioned after the tradi- 
tional liberal arts pattern. It would be devoid, 
however, of the vocational impurities that. col 
lege administrators so often have introduced to 
cater to an element that we otherwise have pro 
vided for. Here students who are primarily in 
terested in considering such non-remunerative 
topics as man’s achievements and man’s destiny 
can associate with others with similar interests 
and be guided by scholars who need not be con 
cerned with “justifying” their courses to the 
practical-minded. 

It is unnecessary to itemize the values derived 
from this type of higher education. Volumes 
already have been written on the subject, and 
the achievements of the best products of exist 
ing liberal arts colleges are adequate testimonials 
to the worth of this experience. Even greater 
results could be expected with the removal of 
the previously discussed distractions and digres- 


sions from the liberal arts scene. 
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Indispensable Keferences 
for the study of Russian and Russian History 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY A. |. SMIRNITSKY 


Completely revised and reset. 50,000 words. 952 two-column pages. 
1959 $9.75 





ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY V. K. MULLER 


Completely revised and reset. 60,000 words. 698 three-column pages. 
1959 $9.75 


Professor Aron Pressman, Head, Russian Department, New York University, says: “These 
are undoubtedly the best such dictionaries to be found at present in the United States .. . 
Good dictionarie such as these. must be on the desk of everyone u ho has anything to do 
with the Russian language.” 

Recognized in Russia as definitive volumes, used at the United Nations with other linguistic 
references, these dictionaries are meeting the expanding needs of scholars, students, business 
and industry, the armed forces and government, Many improvements, clarifications, additions 
and corrections have been made by the editors and associate linguistic specialists. As a 
result, these timely and authoritative dictionaries now provide a full and enriched basi: 
vocabulary that is contemporary and colloquial and that embraces science, literature, politics, 
industry and technology, The Russsian alphabet is given and there are Notes on how to use 
the new 1959 edition, on the Russian Sound-System and on Russian Grammar. The approved 
modern orthography is used, The abbreviations are those accepted in’ England and the 
United States, Geographical and proper names are at the end, following the text. 


(Leaflet showing specimen pages free on request) 








RUSSIAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-RUSSIAN compiled by S.G. ZAIMOVSKY 
POCKET DICTIONARY edited by A. V. LITVINOVA 


Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 431 pages 1958 $1.95 


A compact dictionary of 17,000 words and current Russian idiomatic, technical and geo 
graphical terms, In the approved modern orthography. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA R. D. CHARQUES 


Maurice Hindus, Sarurpay Review or Lirerature: “The most readable and illuminating 
one-volume treatment of the subject in either the English or the Russian language.” Edward 
Crankshaw said in the London Opserver: “Essential reading for anyone trying to fathom 
Soviet Russia... extremely important. With almost unfaltering lucidity it offers the general 
reader the historical background to the problem which confronts us all today . . . There 
are plenty of histories of Russia, but there is no short history to compare with this.” Cloth, 


Regular edition $3.95, Educational edition $3.25 @ Everyman Paperback edition $1.25 








Examination privileges and liberal discounts to libraries, teachers and 
schools. Send for complete list of Russian Language books 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 __| 
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A Collegiate Course in Beginning Latin 


By HOWARD COMFORT 


Haverford (Pa.) College 


Ix RECENT YEARS Haverford College has de- 
veloped a Beginning Latin course with some 
elements of novelty. The thinking underlying 
this course is based on six factors wherein Latin 
taught as a beginning subject to college-grade 
students differs from Latin for eighth- or ninth- 
graders. 

First, it is purely elective, usually motivated 
by the recognition that the Latin language, o1 
Latin literature, or both, is a part of the indis- 
pensable “homework, for some area of future 
study. The instructor is thus in a pleasantly 
strong position as regards the interest and effort 
which he can expect. 

Second, the presumption is that students will 
‘not pursue their adventures in Latin beyond 
one vear of formal study. There are some ex- 
ceptions, but in general the students in Begin- 
ning Latin are not freshmen; they are upper- 
classmen whose professional pattern is becom- 
ing clarified and who will concentrate upon 
their major subject rather than spare further 
Latin—a line of thinking that I rec- 
ognize without commending it. The work, 
therefore, has been so planned that one year’s 
study will provide not merely a new tool-lan- 
guage but also the acquaintance with a body of 
end of which one, 


time for 


worth-while literature at the 
however reluctantly, can write finis with some 
sense of concrete accomplishment. 

Third, not in 
terested in writing Latin. Their need is to read 


the students are the least in- 
it as well and easily as possible. Hence, “exer- 
cises” have been banished from the course, at a 
considerable saving of time. 

Fourth, one can presuppose some student ac- 
quaintance with at least one foreign language 
and its grammar and a corollary acquaintance 
with elementary English grammar. As_ every 
foreign-language teacher knows, the privilege 
of reserving one’s ammunition for such special- 
ized concepts as “deponent,” “gerundive,” and 
“supine” is a merciful and time-saving dispensa- 
tion. 
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a certain presumption that 
take Beginning 


Fitth, there is 
the 
Latin anyway. 

Sixth, the thinking 
Beginning Latin course recognizes that, some 
lan- 


only better students will 


underlying Haverford’s 
what surprisingly, in the early stages of 
guage study a textbook is actually a drag upon 
the students’ progress. 

With all this in mind, then, the assault upon 
the Latin language begins the first day with 
professorial dictation of the first and second 
doven or so ol 
common upon the 
practice overnight. No motivation, no pictures, 
no Roman banquets. The forms of the five de- 


declensions, including some 


words which students can 


clensions, both nouns and adjectives, are out 
of the way in a week or more, and for the next 
couple of weeks the exposition turns to the four 
and a half conjugations of verbs, including the 
irregulars. Pronouns, comparison, numerals, and 
take a 
periods, and the job has been dictated and the 
“textbook” in 


a few odds and ends few more class 


students have written their own 
one month from the day college opens, and 
sometimes in less. As long as one sticks to essen 
tials, this is a perfectly reasonable schedule fon 
a small class—and the class is always small 

leaving 15 or 20 minutes per period for testing 
and clearing up obscurities. 

At this point the students know forms but 
they have virtually no experience with the ar- 
grammar. The only ex- 
the 


ticulation of ideas, 7.¢., 
ceptions are incidental 


the nominative as subject, the genitive as in- 


allusion to use ol 
dicating possession, the compound passive tenses, 
and similar items inherent in learning the forms 
themselves. But prepositions, conjunctions, case 
usages, and all related grammatical phenomena 
lie ahead. These are to be picked up by inspec- 
tion from the texts to be read. 

What are these texts? Since | am not an en 
thusiast for the cream-skimming snippet an- 
thology approach, for several years we pitched 
directly into the Oxford Classical Text of Ca- 
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tullus, sans vocabulary, sans notes, sans expurga- 
tion, and read him for the rest of the year. Why 
Catullus? First, for the purely subjective reason 
that he is the Latin author with the greatest 
over-all appeal to undergraduates. But there 
are other more pedestrian considerations. Ca 
tullus is a manageable unit. One can read, in 
effect, almost his entire preserved output in an 
academic year. By June, a class can feel that it 
has genuinely covered one influential major 
Latin author, with a fair probability of recog- 
nizing any allusion to his work in the future. 
One cannot hope for that degree of familiarity 
with Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, or most other au- 
thors. Further, Catullus has a fair number ol 
two- or four-line poems complete in themselves 
used for beginning the reading 
and the grammar. One can ease himself into 


which can be 


Catullus by gentler steps of self-contained units 


than into those authors whose basic unit is an 
entire liber or oratio. 

Is not Catullus too hard for beginners? No, 
he is merely different from the conventional be 
neither “hardness’’ 


ginning authors. But no. 


“difference” mean anything to beginners who 
have no standard of comparison. If he is hard, 
it is Latin, not Catullus, that is hard. Anyhow, 
it is worth-while. 


The syntax settles itself in two ways. First, it 


turns out that in practice a great deal of Latin 


grammar simply is not so important as it is 
Most 
instance, fall into one or 


often made to sound. ablative construc 


tions, for the other of 
two historic Indo-European catch-alls, and most 
subjunctives in relative clauses bear a strong 
and logical family resemblance to each other. 
To treat all ablatives or all such subjunctives as 
though they differed fundamentally from each 
other merely makes difficulties where none exist- 
ed for the Roman author or reader and where 
they need not exist for the modern beginne? 
either. Second, when the time comes for a rel 


the Allen 
Greenough seem to materialize from somewhere 


rence grammar, copies of and 
without much prompting. All this, plus the rec- 
ommended (now Oxford’s) 


“Latin Dictionary,” takes care of basic grammai 


use of Harper's 
quite adequately. 

Going at it this way, it is possible to learn 
Latin and to read, in the framework of a three- 
hour, all of Catullus ex- 
cept some of the most indecent poems and one 


two-semester course, 


or two of the duller long poems such as the 


Lock of Berenice; one even can cover Poem 64, 
though its interest does not always hold up for 
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beginners. And experience shows that at the 
end of the course the students really know some 
Latin. Not so much, perhaps, as if they had 
come through it the hard way for four years of 
gerund-grinding, but certainly enough to carry 
on with Cicero and Vergil at the conventional 
pace. 

So much for Catullus. He is the backbone of 
the course. But somewhat by accident we have 
latterly that 
I is a pretty good introductory diet. Cicero is 
the exponent of classic Latin grammar; he illu- 
the without 


discovered Cicero’s In Catilinam 


strates rules breaking them; his 


rhetoric is clear and well articulated; and_ his 
style, if not always his content, is challenging to 
intellectually active undergraduates. There is, 
of course, the pedagogical monstrosity of present- 
ing the ablative with utor as the very first gram- 
encountered learned, 
followed by the passive periphrastic and an as- 


othe 


matical rule and closely 


sortment ol oddities; but it does seem as 
though at this level the sanctity of the tradition 
al progression from simple to complicated which 
characterizes elementary Latin chrestomathies 
has less to recommend it in practice than in 
theory. At any rate, catching the grammatical 
cookie as it crumbles seems to work. 

For the beginning Latin student, then, there 
is Cicero vs. Catiline, followed by as much Ca- 
tullus as time allows. What else should the casual 
student of one year of Latin not be permitted 
to escape? We nominate Pliny on Vesuvius and 
on the Christians. This much I concede to the 
anthology principle. If one has to sacrifice a 
week or two of Catullus at the end of the year, 
Pliny is well worth it. 

To conclude, the writer has no intention of 
unleashing a textbook or syllabus of the Have 
ford system, or lack of it, upon the American 
academic world. This kind of presentation of 
Beginning Latin is entirely too personal an ex- 
pression of the instructor's own approach—and, 
indeed, of his personality in the widest sense— 
to lend itself to organization as a classroom text. 
If this sketch of Haverford’s solution to Begin- 
ning Latin has any claim to general interest, it 
lies in the six presumptions enumerated above; 
each instructor can consider how these apply to 
follow the 


argument wherever he chooses. ‘The writer him- 


his own local situation and then 
self cherishes an unverified suspicion that, with 
a modicum of experimentation and adaptation, 
it might even have some applicability to sec- 


ondary school Latin instruction. 
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Teaching Foreign Languages in England 


By GORDON H. MAY 


Sutton High School for Boys, Plymouth, 
Devon, England 


Culture is “to know the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.”—MAtrrHEw ARNOLD 


Ix ENGLAND it is the usual practice to commence 
the teaching of a foreign language at the begin- 
ning of every pupil’s grammar-school career. 
Thus, his first acquaintance with a modern lan- 
guage takes place at the age of about 12. (In 
private fee-paying preparatory schools he may 
well have started learning a foreign language 
at an earlier age.) 

I shall hereafter only speak of the procedure 
and problems concerning the teaching of foreign 
langauges in grammar schools in England, fot 
in secondary modern schools, for example, a 
but 


foreign language may be taught to some 


not automatically upon entry into the school 
at I] years. Where taught, the emphasis is 
in such instances on oral work and a different 
approach that of the 


demic grammar-school course. In comprehensive 


is required from aca 
schools, languages are taught both in the aca- 


demic tradition and in secondary modern vein. 
The first foreign language taught in grammar 
French, and the study of a 
second modern language (often voluntary) is 


commenced in the third or fourth year. German 


SC hools is usually 


very common choice as second language, 
offer Spanish, 


is a 
although schools) may 
Italian, Russian, etc. 

In the fifth year, pupils sit the General Cer- 
tificate of Education, Ordinary Level Examina- 
tion (G.C.E., O.L.) in a variety of subjects, in- 


cluding languages. Some may subsequently pur- 


some 


sue a course at Advanced and Scholarship Levels, 
culminating possibly in university entrance. 

The employment of visual aids, tape record- 
ers, gramophone records, broadcasts, ete., is 
widespread and in many schools there exists a 
system of “‘setting”’ according to ability and to 
the rate of work best suited to the pupil. (‘‘Set- 
ting” is, of course, not confined to modern 
languages.) 

Concerning the relation of foreign languages 
to other subjects in the school curriculum, the 
most obviously strong competitor is science, and 
in this the term “competitor” implies 
a degree of hostility the 
plines. The fault is no doubt on both sides and 
a change of attitude is long overdue. Foreign- 


context 


between two disci- 


language teachers should seize the initiative by 
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recognizing the urgent need for a speedy rap 
prochement between foreign-language and _ sci- 
ence teaching. The interchange of scientific 
ideas by the written word and by personal con- 
tact (for example, visits abroad to places of 
learning) can be greatly both in at- 
mosphere and accuracy if our scientists are com- 


assisted 


petent in modern foreign languages. As a con- 
sequence, science and modern languages would 
become partners, thus enhancing the standing 
of both spheres of learning. 

A further influencing the status of 
foreign-language England is the 
General Certificate of Whilst it is 
very to blame the system, it 
would seem that, in the absence of a practical 
and concrete alternative suggestion, we have 
little choice. In the most 
obvious objections to the present system, could 


facto 
teaching in 
Education. 


easy examination 


order to overcome 
we perhaps somewhat alter the nature and con- 
tent of the test? 1 am a firm believer in many 
aspects of the direct method, but the teacher 
has to bear in mind that, unless carefully pre- 
pared and even despite careful preparation, 
the content of such lessons will not materially 
help his pupils in passing an examination with 
a strong academic bias, which is the position at 
present. He therefore could be ultimately of 
dlisservice to the very pupils whom he has “‘in- 
terested” in the subject. For quite clearly, the 
more subjects the pupil passes in his G.C.E., 
O.L., the wider the scope of his proven educa- 
tion. This latter practical consideration is un 
happily at cross-purposes with the direct method 
which is also intended to be practical as well as 
giving the lesson reality, color, and interest. The 
situation as it stands may well have some adverse 
effect on the status of foreign-language teaching 
and of the foreign-language teacher. 

Concerning the prose passages set for transla- 
and from 
would that 
sonably realistic and topical. One distinct ad 


tion into the foreign language, it 


seem the vocabulary range is rea 


vantage of such passages is that the marking 
made uniform and, 
free 
test of 


candidates’ powers in translation into the for- 


of a “set” prose is easily 


fair. Another com- 


is that 
written 


therefore, view 


position should be the only 


eign language together with the “unseen” pas- 
sage for translation into English. This has much 
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to commend it, provided that a means be found 
to arrive at a standard marking system for such 
work as free composition. Greater emphasis on 
this might encourage thinking in the language. 

In free composition the pupils are given exer- 
cises in class similar which they may 
expect in the examination. | would recommend, 
therefore, that the situations and the pictures 
illustrating them should be as topical and up 
to date as possible, lest the unfortunate teachet 
preparing his class for this free composition 


to those 


(which activity can be made, at the same time, 
to serve as practice for oral work) be committed 
to an uninteresting situation as subject matter, 
to the detriment of the status of the language 
as a Whole. 

Furthermore, insufficient mark-value is placed 
upon the oral examination. ‘There 
be some doubt as to the relative importance of 


seems to 


fluency and accuracy. Obviously we do not want 
fluent gibberish, but neither do we want the un- 
imaginative and unenterprising to score by 
playing so salely that, in fact, they say nothing. 
Admittedly, it is a problem how to decide the 
and 
This 


is perhaps one reason why the maximum pos 


exact ratio between fluency and accuracy 


then to evolve a uniform marking system. 


sible mark for the oral is so low. The compara 
live unimportance of the spoken language sure 
ly does nothing to enhance the prestige of the 
subject. Nevertheless, in defence of the examina- 
tion system, a pass in a standard test does be 
stow a hallmark on the candidate’s knowledge. 

Regarding foreign-language teaching in the 
upper school, Known in England as advanced 
and scholarship levels respectively, the pupils 
are given advanced instruction in composition 
translation. It is here, too, that they have 
first introduction to the literature proper 


and 
then 


of the country whose language they are study- 
ing. This transition period from ordinary to 
advanced level is a difficult one, because most 
great authors have been influenced by a variety 
of factors—their milieu, current philosophers o1 
philosophy then in vogue. 

It has been found advisable, first, to let the 
pupils read the story for the story's sake. On the 
second reading a more critical study is under- 
taken. It is essential to prepare the pupil’s mind 
most carefully for this task of textual study. He 
cannot be expected to have highly developed 
critical faculties at this stage and care must be 
taken that he does not become overwhelmed by 
the many with literary 
appreciation. 

Mention should be 
arrangements by adults may 
attend languages. 
Such activities do much to keep these subjects 
in the public eve. The enthusiasm of 
groups leaves no doubt that foreign languages 
high in the estimation of the general 


problems connected 
made of the splendid 
which 
foreign 


means ol 
evening classes in 
such 


stand 
public. 

Finally, the teacher of 
languages? Clearly it’ is him that the 


standing of his subject ultimately will depend 


what of the status ol 


upon 


Pupils will be proud to have been taught com- 
petently the language and possibly the litera 
ture of another land. The teacher's approach 
must be such as to show that he is at home 
in the 


Phrough his explanations of differences in out- 


country whose tongue he is teaching. 
look and culture and in the growing conscious- 
ness of those features common to all the human 
race, the pupils will acquire true understanding. 
Thus, the 
and the 


remain undisputed. 


value of foreign-language teaching 


status of the teachers concerned will 


Russian Language Teaching in 
American Secondary Schools 
By HELEN B. YAKOBSON 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Mocu HAS BEEN SAID and written about the 
reappraisal of foreign language teaching meth- 
ods and about the inclusion of some of the so- 
called “unusual” languages into the secondary 
school curriculum. This is an important and 
welcome step in the right direction. However, 
while it is important to enlarge the scope of 
teaching—and the study of 


foreign language 
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any foreign language is certainly a good edu- 
cational experience—an evaluation of the rel- 
ative importance of these “unusual” languages 
is called for; and preference should be given 
to promoting the study of the language of 
most immediate importance to our nation. To 
hear Russian always referred to as just one of 
the “unusual” languages, along with Swahili, 
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Farsi, Hebrew, and Indonesian, sounds rather 
strange in 1959, since there hardly can be any 
doubt that Russian ceased to be an “exotic” 
language and is of far greater importance to the 
welfare of this nation than all the other lan- 
guages. 

At present, interest in the Russian language 
is great, both among the professional educators 
and the general public, and there is a wide- 
spread conviction that it is no longer realistic 
to limit the choice of modern languages in sec- 
ondary schools to the traditional few. There is 
general public welcome 
Russian in public schools. In 1958, 96 public 
and 21 private secondary schools taught Russian. 

The long-neglected task of teaching Russian 
in America has placed us in a position of general 
unreadiness to meet quickly the present fast- 
growing demand for starting Russian language 
courses. Several active steps have been taken 


also a readiness to 


during the last year, however, to help prevent 
the mushrooming of hastily conceived, make- 
shift Russian programs in secondary schools, to 
identify the immediate needs and problems con- 
nected with the teaching of Russian in secondary 
schools, and to help solve some of the difficulties 
which are likely to be encountered by the Rus 
sian programs. 

In Sept., 1957, at the 
the American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European ,.Languages (AATSEEL) tn 
Madison, Wis., a Committee for Promoting the 
Study of Russian in American High Schools 
was organized, with the writer as chairman. Its 
primary task was to investigate possibilities fon 


annual convention of 


encouraging the teaching of Russian in second- 


ary schools and to develop pilot programs 
wherever feasible. Since this type of education 
program is best handled on a regional level, the 
committee was organized on the basis of regional 
representation. 

The AATSEEL’s committee was fully aware of 
the complexity of its task of initiating Russian 
courses in secondary schools. But even before it 
could start functioning, world events suddenly 
focused public interest on the teaching of Rus- 
sian in the public schools. Some of the mem- 
the committee found themselves 


bers ol a cen- 


ter of feverish activity—conducting surveys both 
on the national and regional scale, testifying 
local PTA 
meetings, being interviewed by the local press 
and radio stations, interviewing prospective 
teachers of Russian, consulting with school ad- 


before school boards, addressing 


ministrators, and, in some cases, actually super- 
vising the setting up of the courses in Russian 


in secondary schools. 
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As originally planned, the development ol 
Russian programs was to be guided not only by 
individual members of the committee, but also 
by the Slavic departments of the local colleges 
and universities with which, in most cases, com- 
mittee members were associated. Slavic depart- 
ments of several universities not connected with 
the AATSEEL’s committee were also active in 
promoting the study of Russian in secondary 
schools. The co-operation between the Rus- 
sian or Slavic department of the local universi- 
ties and colleges and the local secondary 
schools should be regarded as a most welcome 
development. Russian is still a relatively new 
field of study in this country. Most foreign lan- 
guage specialists in State Departments of Edu- 
cation, school administrators, 4nd school board 
members do welcome guidance and help from 
people working in the Russian field. A Russian 
or Slavic department of a local university should 
be the logical place to turn to for guidance. 
Perhaps what is more important is that it assures 
the student, who wishes to continue the study 
of the language, a continuity and a certain unity 
of approach in his language study, ideally to be 
desired when a transfer from high school to 
college takes place. 

Many prospects for establishing Russian lan- 
guage courses in secondary schools were dropped 
in 1958 because of a critical shortage of qualified 
teachers. Several solutions to this problem were 
considered: “acclimatization” of the native Rus- 
sian teachers who have complete command of 
the language but who will have initiated 
into the intricacies of the American educational 
system and oriented towards the prope methods 


o be 


used in classrooms; can- 


Russian majors who are 


materials to be 
vassing the field of 
familiar not only with the language, but with 


and 


the manifold problems of propet presentation 
of a language course, the American school situa- 
tion, and the use of tapes and records in teach- 


ing proper pronunciation; and training teachers 


of other subjects to become teachers of Russian. 

\ctive steps have been taken for emergency 
qualifying of teachers to offer Russian in high 
Heights High School and 
High School, both in 
Junior High School 67, 
Y., are offering in-training courses 


schools. Prospect 
Brooklyn ‘Technical 
Brooklyn, N be 
Queens, N. 
for teachers. During the summer of 1958, teach 
er-training courses were given in) Middlebury 
College, Columbia’s Teachers College, Indiana 
Miami University, 
and Yale University. 
the 


and 


University of 
Brooklyn 
Minnesota 


University, 
Pennsylvania, 
are 


College and University of 


offering a minor in Russian for their teachers. 
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2 i i . , i i i oe 
Recognizing — the existing in th« 


rapid expansion of Russian-language teaching in 


emergency 


the high schools, educational officials have in- 
dicated willingness to accept teachers on a tem 
porary permit basis to get the program started. 
Phe Connecticut State Department of Education 
is willing to accept native speakers into the 
school system, provided their proficiency and 
cultural background are tested by a competent 
authority—in this case, Yale. 

Just as serious as the problem of the shortage 
of teachers of Russian is the problem of finding 
textbooks the 
level. Even though no textbook has been writ 


suitable fon secondary school 
ten for the secondary school level, an imagina 
tive teacher can find enough published material 
The 
choice of textbook will depend, of course, on 
the 
own ideas. In the experience of some teachers 


suitable to his needs in a Russian course. 


method of instruction and on the teacher's 
now working with Russian in high schools, text- 
books such as M. Fayer’s “Simplified Russian” 
Gronicka-Bates-Yakobson’s 
used by the majority of universities 


and “Essentials of 
Russian,” 
and colleges, can be adapted for use in high 
schools. The material will have to be covered ia 
perhaps two, instead of one, years of study, and 
the textbooks will have to be supplemented by 
‘T here 
readers, readers on Russian history, adaptations 
literary 
readers, phrase books, and collections of short- 
and from which to 


choose. ‘There are also books of Russian songs, 


additional reading. are conversational 


of Russian classics, readers, scientific 


short stories anecdotes 
picture books on Russia, collections of photo- 
graphs and picture postcards, and even a book 
of Russian crossword puzzles. Any English pic- 
ture dictionary or a picture-word Bingo or Lotto 
game, of the type used in the elementary grades, 
can be easily adapted for use in a Russian class. 
In addition, there are some Russian records and 
recorded Russian courses which might be of help 
to the teacher. Prentice-Hall, in co-operation 
with Dover Publications, Inc., will issue a set of 
records to be used with the “Essentials of 
Russian.” 

The list of audio-visual aids is increasing con- 
stantly. As the 


schools get their own laboratory equipment, it 


more and more ol secondary 
will be possible for them to adopt the procedure 
the Minnesota High 


which the native 


used by University of 
School, 


Russians and then uses the tapes in the class- 


records the voices ol 


room. 

Despite the fact that there has been a great 
deal of interesting material published in the 
Soviet Union, definite caution should be urged 
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in making use of it. A teacher himself can con- 
sult this material and can adapt some of it for 
but the unrestricted Soviet 
publications by the children may lead to un- 
pleasant complications in the high school and 
community. Also, since so much of the textbook 
material has to be committed to memory, there 


his classes, use of 


is no reason why the children should memorize 
passages glorifying the U.S.S.R. and denouncing 
the rest of the world, and particularly the native 
country of the children. 


\ Russian textbook must be designed espe- 


cially for secondary schools. But to put off the 
Russian 
because there is no “DEnlect © 


into secondary schools 


textbook hardly 


introduction olf 


would be a realistic policy. 

One of the minor problems connected with 
the successful launching of the Russian pro- 
grams is the adding of Russian to the College 
Board Examinations. The committee has been 
advised that, as soon as it can be expected that 
about 50 students per year will wish to take the 
Board Examinations in Russian, ar- 


rangements can be made to include Russian in 


College 


the examinations. 

One can safely say that Russian programs in 
the secondary schools have made a good start 
and that they will have good holding power. 

Che 


schools where they are assured of an active sup- 


Russian courses are being initiated in 


port of the community and school administra- 
tion. Student's interest at present is high; and, 
with luck, one can find not an “ideal” Russian 
teacher, but a teacher willing and able to teach 
a new course satisfactorily. If a teacher shows 
some imagination and ingenuity, he can find 
enough teaching materials to see him through 
until a Russian textbook especially designed for 
the the 
market. 

We look forward to the development of the 


media such as films and 


secondary school level appears on 


new educational tele- 
vision. In this respect, Wayne University’s ex- 
perimental use of films in its French classes may 
prove to be of interest to the Russian teachers. 
\s to 1958 in 


teaching Russian on television’, and some uni 


television, a start was made in 


versities are planning to add Russian televised 
courses in 1959. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., KETA: Russian is 
being given three times a week in the morning for grade 
school beginners, and five nights a week a more advanced 
course is offered on a college level. 

Western Reserve University teaches Russian over TV 
to 67 high-school students who take the course by tele- 
vision in their own high schools, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 69 public schools are benefiting from 
the teaching of Russian on TV, one-half hour every day 
at 2:15-3:15 p.m, 


station 
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Provisions for periodic evaluations of the 
progress of Russian studies in the secondary 
schools should be undertaken in the immediate 
future to assure the steady growth and develop- 
ment of the program. In_ particular, plans 
should be made as soon as possible to perpare 
the ground for the teaching of Russian in ele- 
mentary school, since this is where, ideally, lan- 
guage study should begin. 

\s things now stand, Russian courses in the 
secondary schools should enable us to meet 
eventually the desperate shortage of Russian lan- 
guage specialists in government service and sci- 
entific research. They will give our children all 
the advantages of any foreign language study, 


SPECIAL 


providing them with a skill to be used and 
further developed in any direction they may 
choose and broadening their cultural horizons. 
Even if the cold war ended tomorrow—a doubt- 
language profi- 


ciency and the understanding of the culture of 


ful proposition—the need fon 


the Russian people would still be urgent. If 
reasons for studying Russian tend to be based 
at present on military, scientific, and economic 
considerations, need we remind anyone that 
Russian is the vehicle of one of the great litera- 
tures of all time? The Russian language, there- 
can serve oul 


lore, understanding not only of 


the Soviet people, but also of ourselves. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Promoting Russian in High School 


W ITH INTEREST in establishing Russian lan- 


guage courses now appearing at hundreds of 
our high schools, the Modern Language Associa- 
Peaching 
Russian in) American May 
24-25, 1958, to identify and discuss some of the 


major professional problems involved. Nineteen 


tion conducted a Conference on 


Secondary Schools, 


Russian specialists agreed that in the present 
circumstances a resourceful and skillful teacher 
with good competency in Russian may do an 
effective job in a high-school class. But a na- 
tional program of high-school Russian, so vital 
to our national interest, must be seriously hin- 
dered by the lack of qualified Russian teachers 
and the absence of appropriate textbooks and 
other teaching aids. 

The teacher problem is critical. With just 
about all Russian teaching now being done on 
the college level, the handful of Americans who 
have been studying Russian seriously are pre- 
paring for college teaching, and the pinch will 
be felt 1956-57, only 107 of the 
340,000 


Russian language. Only 33 of the 61,995 master’s 


there also. In 


bachelor’s degrees granted were fo1 

And of 8,756 doctor's 
10 were granted to Russian lan 
guage specialists. Many 


be recruited from more than 1,600,000 


degrees were for Russian. fa 
degrees, only 
teacher-trainees might 
American 
citizens who are second-generation Russians. 
But 


fully qualified in teaching techniques as_ well 


no one should teach Russian who is not 
as proficiency in the Russian language. 


No less important is the problem of teaching 
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materials. No textbook for high-school Russian 
has ever been published. Perhaps this is fortu 
nate, for a new course ol study can be prepared 
employing the most etlective of modern meth 


I he Modern 
collaboration 


language learning. Lan 


Association, in 


ods in 
guage close with 
the American Slavic 


and East European Languages, is studying the 


Association olf ‘Teachers of 
possibility of setting a team of specialists to 
work on the problem. 

The 
with 
program 


against false starts 


conferees cautioned 


9 
Russian programs. A high-school Russian 


should be initiated only when com 


munity support is assured for at least an ex 


perimental and local school boards 


and administrators are convinced that necessary 


program 


preparations have been made. Necessary prep 
arations include recruitment of an adequate 
number of interested teachers who have both 
skill in guiding students and the necessary lan 
guage qualifications, availability of appropriate 
carefully planned and 


adequate provisions for appraisal. 


material and syllabi, 
KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER 
Director 

The Foreign Language Program 

Vodern Language Association of America 


is contained in FL Bulle- 
Modern Language 
New York 3, 


The full conference 
fin No. 59 
Association, 6 


a 


rm port 
from the 
Square North 


available for 25¢ 
Washington 





For an editorial on Asiatic languages, see page 120. 
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The 10th Annual Conference of the 


Association of Graduate Schools 


Six NINE REPRESENTATIVES Of 41 member in 
stitutions of Association of Graduate Schools 
(AGS) attended the 10th annual conference ol 
the association in Chicago, Oct. 28-29, 1958. 
Pennsylvania State University, lowa State Col- 
lege, Purdue University, and Tulane University 
sent delegates for the first time. 

Iwo general themes dominated the meeting: 
the nature and amount of Federal aid to grad 
uate education; and the matter of upholding 
standards in graduate education in the face ol 
the increasing demand for college teachers and 
trained research persons. Pres. John A. Perkins, 
University of Delaware, predicted that in the 
future support for higher education will come 
chiefly from two sources: state and Federal gov 
ernment or student fees. Asserting the undesi 
ability of the latter, he went on to express the 
view that investment in education 
redounds to the benefit of the whole society and 


government 


is as desirable as expenditures for public wel 
fare. The should 
bear its share of the rising costs of higher edu 


government, he concluded, 
cation, in company with such established sources 
as endowment income, tuition, and alumni, in- 
dustrial, and foundation support. 

During the joint session with the presidents of 
the Association of American Universities, Dean 
John C. Weaver, University of Nebraska, and 
Pres. Lee A. DuBridge, California Institute of 
‘Technology, discussed “Legislation on National 
Education Issues.” Both men stressed the increas 
ing role of the government in sponsoring na 
tional fellowship programs and in awarding re 
search grants to universities. Dean Weaver crit 
icized two aspects of present Federal aid: the 
overhead costs of research grants often place a 
heavy burden on an institution; and the na- 
tional fellowship programs tend to concentrate 
fellows in a relatively few graduate schools. 

The newest government aid to higher educa- 
tion, the National Defense Education Act, gen 
erated extensive discussion, especially over ‘Title 
IV (Graduate Fellowship Program). An associa 
tion member, Dean J. P. Elder of Harvard, who 
had just been appointed chief, Graduate Fellow 
ship Section, Financial Aid Branch, Division ol 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
explained at length some interpretations of the 
\ct’s controversial sections which designate the 
type of graduate program eligible for Federal 
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support. Considerable question centered about 
the meaning of “new or expanded graduate pro 
gram.” According to Dean Elder, a “new’ pro 
gram designated a Ph.D. program which had 
not been offered before at a given institution, 
and “expanded” meant that a Ph.D. program 
already established would be extended to covet 
some related phase of the program (this inte 
pretation has since been changed; as now stated, 
“expansion involves increased enrollment of 
students, supported by some sort of increase in 
teaching staff [on any level] or of facilities’). 
Fellowships, Dean Elder advised, will be avail 
able to beginning graduate students who plan to 
take the Ph.D. with the intention of entering 
college teaching. One of the main purposes ol 
the Act is to promote wider geographical dis 
tribution of graduate educational facilities. 

Many deans voiced their opinions that what 
graduate education needed at this time is not 
new Ph.D. programs, but a firm strengthening 
of existing programs. 

Two other new government aid programs 
were discussed by Dean Ralph A. Sawyer, Uni 
versity of Michigan: the new Cooperative Fellow- 
ship Program and the Summer Grants fot 
Feachers recently established by the National 
Science Foundation. Several noted the 
difculty they anticipated in ranking the grad- 
uate students to be recommended by their in- 


deans 


stitutions, and questioned the decision of the 
NSF in prohibiting applicants for this program 
from applying for the NSF Predoctoral Fellow- 
ship Program. 

Several sessions were devoted to the perennial 
problem of maintaining standards in graduate 
education, The Committee on Policies in Grad- 
uate Education (Dean Elder, chairman) first re 
affirmed the committee’s views presented last 
year in the now famous Four Deans’ Report, 7.e., 
the need to rehabilitate the M.A. as a degree fon 
college teachers, to shorten the time required 
for the Ph.D., to limit the length of the disserta 
tion, but, above all, to clarify the definition of 
the “protean degree,” the Ph.D. The committee, 
furthermore, recommended the establishment of 
a uniform entrance examination to 
through written the recognition 
type, what actual preparation a student will 
bring with him to graduate school.” General 
approval was voiced but serious doubts were 


“discove) 


tests, not of 
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raised as to the practicality and expense of such 
a plan. 

Dean Frederick T. Wall, University of IIl- 
inois, reporting for the Committee on Admin- 
istrative Problems, maintained that the graduate 
school itself should handle admissions and that 
admission tests on a national basis might be de- 


Status and Job Satisfaction 
of Public School Teachers 


Tue PURPOSE of this paper is to present some of 
the findings on the status and job satisfaction of 
teachers. Our own speculation led us to believe 
that the status and prestige of the public school 
teacher might be a most crucial determinant of 
his job satisfaction. 

While the total sample of the study included 
100 people from various professions and 110 lay 
persons, this report will focus its attention on a 
sample of 40 public school teachers in two dif- 
ferent high schools. The purpose of the total 
sample of professionals is primarily that of com- 
parison. We believe that, while the general pat- 
tern of values of the public school teachers will 
not differ significantly from that of the total 
professional sample, the subjective pattern of 
supply of various job satisfaction factors will 
show significant differences. It is conjectured that 
the greatest differences the supply 
pattern of public school teachers and other pro- 
fessionals lie in the profound lack of recognition 
and decreased of the 
public school teacher. The effect of the lack of 
status of the public school teacher upon his job 
satisfaction is believed to be more severe because 


between 


socio-economic power 


he, in comparison to the other professionals, 
aspires to higher status. Perhaps in no other 
occupation is the subjective feeling of lack of 
recognition as marked as among public school 
teachers. 

It is hypothesized, therefore, that the public 
school teacher has a lower socio-economic status, 
aspires to higher status, but indicates a lowe 
subjective supply of status than the total pro- 
fessional sample. The relationship between 
status and job. satisfaction is probably more 
crucial among public school teachers than it is 
for the total professional sample. 
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sirable. Associate Dean Harlan A. Koch, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, reported for the Committee 
on ‘Testing. 
EVERETY WALTERS 
Dean 
Graduate School 
The Ohio State University 


RESEARCH 


By SALOMON RETTIG 


Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


and BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 


College of Medicine, Ohio State University 


The data are based on interviews with 400 in- 
dividuals, representing the professions of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, social work, teaching, and 
nursing. The professionals came from 27 dif- 
ferent clinics, agencies, state and general hos 
pitals, public schools, and from private practice. 
Also, 110 upper middle- and lower middle-class 
lay persons were interviewed. Each professional 
was asked to rate a set of professional specialties 
including his own, according to his status and 
prestige, as the “general public’ would rate 
them. The professional specialties consisted of 
the professions comprising the sample and 12 
additional The were 
asked to rate the status they thought they ought 
to have (aspired) and they expect to receive from 
The professionals then 


professions. professions 


their own profession. 
rated eight factors of job satisfaction according 
to their importance and again according to the 
degree to which each was supplied to them at 
their work. One of these factors was “status and 
prestige.” All of the above ratings were secured 
by means of the magnetic board rating tech- 
nique.’ Finally, the professionals answered a 


questionnaire pertaining to their job satisfaction 
status 


and to various sOocio-economi indices ol 


such as income, age, sex, etc. 


‘ This study is part of an investigation of status and 
job satisfaction of professionals in Ohio. 

All variables to be rated are attached to small mag 
nets, which are placed by the teachers on a scale rang- 
ing from 0 to 100, attached to a light steel board, The 
average test-retest reliability of the technique is .99 using 
mean judgments and .92 using individual judgments. For 
detailed information about the technique, see Rettig, et 
al., Journal of Psychology, 45: 201-206, 1958; and C. J 
Bartlett, et al., “A Comparison of Six Different Scaling 
Fechniques,” Journal of Social Psychology (in press). 

There were 21 objective indices of status. For a de 
tailed report, see Rettig, et al., “The Measurement of 
the Objective Status of the Professional” (in manuscript). 
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Table 1 presents mean expected, aspired, and 
objective statuses of the public school teachers 
and the total professional sample. The total pro- 
fessional sample in these and following com- 
parisons always includes the samples of public 
school teachers; hence, any differences obtained 
in these comparisons are actually somewhat min- 
imized so that conclusions can be strengthened 
beyond the point they are discussed in this re- 
port. The public school teacher has a very sig- 
nificantly lower objective status, yet aspires to 
higher status than other professionals. All pro- 
fessionals, including the public school teachers, 
expect: to receive highest status from their own 
profession and lowest status from the “general 
public.” 


TABLE 1 
Mean Statuses of Public School Teachers and 
Total Professional Sample 


Type of 
Status 


Public School Total Professional Sample 
Teachers (N = 400) 
(N 40) 


Standard 


Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Status Expect- 
ed from 
a, General 
Public 
b. Profession 
Aspired Status 
Objective Status 


"= aoe 


19.37 
16.47 
10.81 79.4 
5.36 25.4 


"P< 001 


59.3 
70.5 


Fable 2 reports the means and differences in 
the importance attached to eight job satisfaction 
factors by public school teachers and total pro- 
fessional sample. ‘The respect of his students is 
of considerable importance to the teacher, out- 
ranked only by his concern about intellectual 
stimulation and freedom. For the total protes- 
sional sample, the desire for intellectual stimula- 
tion, freedom, pay, and security are greater than 


their desire for the respect of clients. The desire 
for regularity of work hours is smallest for all 
professionals. 

Table 3 indicates the mean subjective supply 
of the various factors of job satisfaction. While 
the public school teachers feel they have a sig- 
nificantly greater supply of freedom and security 
in their work, they also feel that their supply of 
status and prestige, pay, and the type of student 
they prefer is significantly less, in comparison to 
the total sample. 

In Table 4 the intercorrelations between the 
sufficiency of the eight job satisfaction factors 
and work satisfaction are presented. The degrees 
of sufficiency of a factor was derived by taking 
the indicated supply experienced by an indivi 
dual and subtracting from it his own standard 
of the importance he attaches to the same factor. 
Those factors which valued more or ex 
perienced as lower in supply by the teachers 


were 


namely, status and prestige, pay, preferred type 
of student, and students’ respect—also show a 
higher relationship to work satisfaction of the 
For both the sufh- 
ciency of intellectual stimulation appears to be 


teachers. groups, however, 
most crucial. 

Table 5 indicates the correlations between the 
various statuses and work satisfaction. The ex- 
pected status of the public school teachers is 
directly and more significantly related to his 
work satisfaction than is the case with the total 
The which the 


public school teacher aspires 


Status to 
(with his 
expected from the “general public’ controlled) 


professional sample. 
status 


is significantly but inversely related to his work 


satisfaction; that is, his job satisfaction is reduced 


to the extent to which his aspired status exceeds 
the status he expects the “general public” to 
accord him. The objective status is significantly 
the work satisfaction in the total 


sample only. The last relationship may have 


related to 


TABLE 2 


Mean Importance Attached to Eight Factors of Job Satisfaction 


of Public School Teachers and Total Professional Sample 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


Public School 
Teacher 
(N == 40) 


89.4 71.9 


979 


Total 87.3 


Professional 
Sample 
(N 400) 


*9P' S01 
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Status and 
Prestige 


19.47 


> &-) 2 O°8 oe 24 FH Bon 

Student 
(Patient) 
Respect 


Type of 
Student 
(Patient) 


Regular 


Hours Security Freedom 


63.2 76.3 88.3 84.9 68.2 


22.89 9.15 
59.9 71.4 


23.62 


uoae”* 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Supply of Eight Factors of Job Satisfaction of Public 
School Teachers and Total Professional Sample 


ros ow © Ff -% 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


Public 
School 
Teacher 
(N 40) 


61.3 


Total 
Professional 
Sample 

(N 400) 


69.7 


“FP s.05 


Status and 
Prestige 


21.83 


* © @t t« f @ et 1 oe 


Student 
(Patient) 
Respect 


Type of 
Student 
(Patient) 


Regular 


Hours Security Freedom 


76.4 86.4 87.0 79.4 60.4 


27.09 


69.5 


TABLE 4 
Intercorrelations Between Job Satisfaction and Sufficiency of Eight Factors 
of Job Satisfaction of Public School Teachers and Total Professional Sample 


ce eer ees eo ft ve 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


Public School 
Teacher 
(N 40) 


Fe 


Total 
Professional 
Sample 

(N 400) 


P< .05 


TABLE 5 
Intercorrelation between Various Statuses and 
Job Satisfaction of Public School Teachers and 
Total Professional Sample 


Objective 
Status 


Aspired 
Status expected from Status 
Own 


Profession 


General 
Public 


Public School 
Teacher 
(N 40) 


Total Pro- 
fessional 
sample 


(N = 400) 
"P< .05 “*P < 01 


TABLE 6 
Mean Status Assigned to Public School Teachers by 


Various Samples 


Standard 
Deviation 


20.19 
19.61 
21.62 
16.05 


Mean 
55.4 
67.4 
63.7 
71.6 


Sample 
Total Professional Sample 
Total Lay Public 
a. Upper Middle Class 
b. Lower Middle Class 
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Status and 
Prestige 


a" 


32tt* 


eo ¢ @ 0 f of & e€F¥ ££ oe 


Student 
(Patient) 
Respect 


Type of 
Student 
(Patient) 


Regular 


Hours Security Freedom 


ae* 


seep 


been obscured among the teachers, since the ob- 
jective status within any specific profession varies 
but little. 

Fable 6 reports the status assigned to the pub- 
lic school teacher by the various samples. As 
can be observed, the teachers receive their high- 
est status from the lower middle-ciass sample and 
their lowest status from the total professional 
sample, the differences being extremely signifi- 
cant (P<.001). 

The results of this study tend to support the 
hypothesis that the greatest difference between 
the public school teacher and other professionals 
lies in the area of status and recognition, both 
objectively and subjectively. The public school 
teachet lowe but 
aspires to higher status than does the average: 


has a socio-economic status 
professional. The degree of recognition he ex- 
pects to receive has a significant and direct bear- 
ing upon his job satisfaction. The teacher's work 
that his 


aspirations exceed his expected degree of rec- 


satisfaction is decreased to the extent 
ognition. It appears as if the high status aspira- 
tion of the teacher is unrealistic and stifling. As 


long as he is associated with the type of work 
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he does, he has little, if any, expectant vertical 
status mobility. Thus, as his desire for status 
increases, the possibility of his satisfaction 1s 


reduced. 
The _ public 


socio-economic 


school teacher has significantly 
lower status than the average 
professional in this study. This is particularly 
true of his income (P<.01). While the relation- 
ship between work satisfaction and socio-eco- 
status is among. the 
since their range of socio-economic status was 
too narrow, this relationship is highly significant 


for the total sample. Hence, the teachers, who 


nomic obscured teachers, 


fall on the lowest level of socio-economic status 
with the exception of nurses, are also low in 
their work satisfaction. 

Ihe public school teacher is not as worried 
about the status his own or other professions 
will the the 


“general public” will assign him. Interestingly 


accord him as he is about status 


enough, however, the lay persons assign the 
public school teacher higher status than do the 
professionals. The lay person samples, in fact, 
assign the public school teacher higher status 
than they accord four different medical special- 
ties: the physician, health department; physician, 
psychoanalyst; — psychiatrist, private — practice; 
and state hospital psychiatrist. 

school the 


“general public” is a most vital reference group 


Phe public teachers, for whom 
with respect to their own status, appear to under- 
esuumate their standing accorded them by the 
“general public.” Their expected status from the 
“general public” is 57 while actually they receive 
an average status rating of 67 from the lay 
samples, the difference being highly significant 
(P<.01). The underestimation of their status by 
the public school teachers seems to be particular- 
ly noteworthy because none of the othe protes- 
sional groups as a whole underestimates its status 
from any reference group.® 

The public school teachers in this study seem 
to suffer somewhat from an “inferiority com- 
plex” thei and 
prestige. This may be partially due to the great 


with respect to own. status 
emphasis the teacher places on status. On the 
other hand, however, this low self-perception of 
status by the public school teacher reflects an 
expectancy which is rooted in the relatively low 
standing of the educator in American society in 
comparison to other professionals. This attitude 
is expressed particularly by other professional 
persons. It appears, therefore, that underlying 


the low status of the educator is the status com- 
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petition between the educator and the profes- 
sional, especially when both serve the “general 
public.” 

This status competition could be partially due 
to the fact that the majority of professionals in 
this study are associated with the field of mental 
health. The public school teacher is being 
pressed by the general public to show increased 
concern about the personal and social well being 
of his pupils instead of worrying about his edu- 
cation. In fact, his status and position from the 
general public is often dependent upon his suc- 
cess in the adjustment of his students. This in- 
creased concern of the public school teacher 
with the adjustment of his pupils and his inva- 
sion of the province of others may be resented 
by other professionals, especially by those who 
are trained in the field of mental health and 
serve the “general public.” That this may, in- 
deed, be the case is also indicated by the data. 
Among the non-state institutional professions, 
the teachers receive their highest status from 
non-psychiatric physicians and general hospital 
nurses, while their lowest status comes from the 
clinical psychologists and private — practicing 
psychiatrists. 

In conclusion, the status and prestige of the 
public school teacher compares unfavorably with 
that of the other professional persons in this 
study. This is primarily due to his lower eco- 
nomic power and the attitudes of other profes- 
sionals, especially of those professionals who 
serve the “general public.’” The public school 
teacher is particularly concerned about his stand- 
ing in the eyes of the “general public.” Because 
of the intensity of his concern, he seems to 
underestimate his position that actually is viewed 
much more favorably by the “general public” 
than by himself and other professional persons. 
It would seem appropriate, therefore, to direct 
the attention of the public school teacher to this 
observation and at the same time to suggest an 
increase in the monetary rewards of this pro- 
fession. It is probable that when the public 
school teachers are given salary increases, such 
increases, in addition to raising the economic 
status, also will be regarded as evidence of rec- 
ognition, especially when such salary increases 
are offered in a ready and sincere fashion. 


* Rettig, ef al., “The Status of the Professional, as Pei 
Himself, by Other Professionals, and by Lay 
Persons,” The Midwest Sociologist, 20:84-89, 1958. 

See Rettig, et al., 
23:75-81, 1958, 


ceived by 


American Sociological Review, 
oS 
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REPORT 


Small Colleges Win Accreditation 


By ALFRED T. HILL 


Executive Secretary 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


© A wwancune Quality Education” is the motto 
of the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges (CASC), and March, 1958, will be re- 
membered in the annals of CASC as a month 
of advance. This was the month in which six 
CASC colleges were admitted into full member- 
ship by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools: the College of 
Saint Mary, Omaha, Neb.; Dana College, Blair, 
Neb.; Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wis.; Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; and Sioux Falls College! (S. D.). 


Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Calif., was 


accepted by the Western College Association 
and received the United States Steel grant of 


$25,000 for “quality-improvement” leading spe- 
cifically to regional accreditation. 

This makes the 
Council (10°; of total) to receive regional ac- 
creditation within less than two years of the date 
when CASC was started. 


seven charter members of 


CASC is an organization of 66 four-year, pri- 
vate colleges in 31 states which came into exis- 
tence in April, 1956, just after the Ford Founda- 
the line for its multi-million dollar 
grant to higher education on the basis of region- 
al accreditation. CASC is dedicated to helping its 
members help themselves in ways leading to rec- 
thei 


tion drew 


ognition by respective regional associa- 
tions. Thus, it is evident that one of the major 
goals of this organization is being achieved. 
CASC helps its members by the performance 
of four functions: research resulting in an or- 
ganized quantitative statistical and 
qualitative factual information about its mem- 
bers; co-ordination of group efforts, including 


body of 


four workshops and a nation-wide student test- 
ing program; public relations, in order to pre- 
sent the services of the small colleges to parents, 
prospective students, and school administrators, 
through the press, radio, and television; and 
fund-raising resulting in an organized approach 
to corporations, foundations, and individuals. 
One of the greatest problems of CASC has 
been that its members were caught in a vicious 
circle. As Pres. Hurley of Salem (W. Va.) Col- 
lege expressed it, “You can’t get money without 
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accreditation; and you can't get accreditation 
without money!” This same principle applies 
to getting good students and good teachers as 
well as to money and accreditation. The prob- 
lem is gradually being solved. Member colleges 
are being accredited; financial support has been 
attracted; and the calibre of the students and 
teachers is showing clear signs of improvement. 

The great promise or potential of CASC col- 
leges lies in two areas. The first is opportunity 
to triple the present enrollment of 30,000. stu- 
dents to about 100,000 in the next few years at 
little or no cost. The second is to develop exist- 
ing physical resources at about one-fifth the 
cost of replacing them with new colleges. 

With thoughts in mind, CASC is 
pleased that its efforts at self-help—‘operation 
bootstrap’—have been recognized and encour- 


these 


aged by the regional associations. It would be 
difficult to select a group of seven colleges which 
represented a wider range of diversity in Amer- 
ican higher education than the seven which 
have just been accredited. Here are the ex- 
tremes: they range in age from 18 years to 75; 
in size of full-time enrollment, from 166 to 627; 
in location, from Connecticut to California; in 
control, from Catholic to Protestant to Inde- 
pendent; and in plant and endowment, from 
$500,000 to $3,500,000. One of these colleges 
lists twice as large a per cent of its faculty with 
doctors’ degrees as another. If all the colleges 
in CASC are arranged in rank order according 
to the performance of their students on the 
Graduate Record Examination, there is a dif- 
ference of 33 places between the highest and 
the lowest of these seven colleges. On the Col- 
lege Qualification Test, there is a difference of 
11 places. The tuition in one of these colleges 
is exactly double that in another. 

From these facts certainly no one could con- 
clude that the regional associations were restrict- 
ing the variety of their candidates for member- 
ship. All of this suggests a number of questions 
on the part of the other members of CASC who 
should be added Hillyer College (now 
a part of the University of Hartford), which was rec 


ognized by the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in Dec., 1956 


To this list 
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are seeking admission in their regional associa- 
tions but have not yet attained it. For example: 
Is accreditation a hindrance to educational ex- 
periment? How much importance is attached to 
the performance of students on recognized na- 
tional tests? How should financial stability be 
defined today? How much attention is given to 
such matters as the age of a college, the size of 
its enrollment, its policies, the 
qualifications of its faculty, the efficiency of its 
business management, and its aims or education- 
al philosophy? How muc h importance is attac hed 
to clear evidence of growth or progress in a 
desirable direction? How much consideration 


admissions 


should be given to a college’s capacity for ex- 
panding its program and facilities to accommo- 


date more students? It should be noted that 
members of CASC have now become accredited 
by three of the six regional associations: New 
England, North Central, and Western. 

Is there any pattern of statistical conformity 
evident among these seven recently accredited 
colleges? Here are some general observations: 
Not one had fewer than 150 students; not one 
was less than 18 years old; not one had a plant 
and endowment worth less than $500,000. 

Out of curiosity the CASC office selected seven 
more from its membership which 
matched the seven newly accredited members 
as Closely as possible on 10 points. The two 


colleges 


profiles are as follows: 


Seven Newly Accredited 


enrollment 372 
54 


full-time 
age 
number of Ph.D.'s 12:5 
cumulative GRE scores 2,500 
tuition and fees 425 
faculty salaries 4,250 
Avg. plant and endowment 1,740,000 
Avg. gifts of 1957 142,800 
Type of Control: 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Interdenominational 

Independent 
Regional Associations: 
North Central 
New England 
Western 


Avg. 
Avg. 
Avg. 
Avg. 
Avg. 
Avg. 


VONONSAON= 


Seven Nonaccredited 

Avg. full-time enrollment 430 
Avg. age ’ 61 
Avg. number of Ph.D.'s 10 
Avg. cumulative GRE scores 2,650 
Avg. tuition and fees 480 
Avg. faculty salaries 4,066 
Avg. plant and endowment 1,420,000 
Avg. gifts 1957 65,500 
Type of Control: 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Interdenominational 

Independent 
Regional Associations: 

North Central 
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New England 
Middle States 
Southern 

An examination of these figures reveals that 
in comparison with the seven newly accredited 
colleges the seven nonaccredited were 13% 
older; that they took 15° more students; that 
their students were taught by faculties with 
20% fewer Ph.D.’s who received four per cent 
less wages but whose performance on the GRE 
tests were six per cent better; that more students 
were accommodated in institutions with 19% 
less investment in plant and endowment; and 
that for the last fiscal year these colleges ac- 
quired 55°% less in total gifts. 

The nonaccredited colleges should be very 
much encouraged. This suggests the thought 
that if their brothers in CASC attain re- 
gional accreditation, they stand a good chance 
of success, Furthermore, there are several 
more colleges in CASC not included in either 
of these two lists which would match the pro- 
files so closely as to be indistinguishable. 

There are two features of these profiles that 
Warrant comment: academic quality and finan- 
cial strength. 

If the regional associations are interested in 


can 


too. 


encouraging and promoting academic quality as 
judged by student performance in the Graduate 
Record Examination, then CASC_ has seven 
more colleges (not included in either of the above 
two lists), the lowest of which is significantly 
higher than the average in either profile. In- 
terestingly enough, these seven high-scorers on 
the tests have an average investment in plant 
and endowment of $700,000 than those 
just accredited, an average enrollment which is 
less by 78 students, an average tuition which is 
which is 


less 


higher by $200, and an average age 
younger by seven years. 

Judging by the two profiles, colleges with 
large investments in plant and endowment and 
large amounts in annual gifts appear to be fa- 
vored over those that are less fortunate. 

In that case, CASC still has seven more col- 
leges not included on any list mentioned so far 
in which the average amount in plant and en- 
dowment is $1,147,000 more than for the newly 
accredited colleges and in which the annual 
gifts average $30,200 more than for the newly 
accredited colleges. ‘This group, oddly enough, 
shows the poorest performance on the Graduate 
Record Examination, the smallest average en- 
rollment (262) of any group mentioned so far, 
and the lowest tuition—only $371. Their average 
age is only two years greater. 

All of this is not reported in order to be crit- 
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ical of any one regional association. On the con- 
trary, CASC is pointing out that the problem 
of selecting a good college is extremely com- 
plicated, and these matters are reported in an 
effort to give useful information to the accredit- 
ing associations as well as to the foundations, 
corporations, and those who are interested in 
this important question. It should be evident 
that any quick answer such as “All colleges in 
the East are good,” or “Large colleges are bette1 
than small,” or “Accredited colleges are better 
than nonaccredited” simply will not stand the 
test of intelligent scrutiny. 

CASC members could not have attained re- 
gional accreditation without financial help, and 
special mention must be made of the support 
received by them from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, General Electric Co., 
Union Carbide, Sears-Roebuck, International 


Nickel, Kennecott Copper, U. S. Steel, Shell Oil, 
Time, Socony Mobil, Pitney-Bowes, Remington- 
Rand, Esso, National Biscuit, and others. In 
fact, the United States Steel Corp. deserves a 
particular citation for its leadership in this 
field. Three of the four non-regionally accredit- 
ed colleges to which it has made grants of 
$25,000 have become accredited. Two of them 
are members of CASC. In addition to this, U. S. 
Steel has supported the work of CASC itself. 
The results to date should encourage a continu- 
ation of this policy, and this example should be 
followed by others. 

There is every reason to believe that the con- 
tinued co-operation of CASC, corporations, 
foundations, and the regional associations will 
result in the development of the existing re- 
sources of a substantial number of small colleges 
to help meet the demands of higher education. 


EDUCATOR’S BOOKSHELF 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


George Z. F. Bereday and Luigi Volpicelli, editors. 
Public Education in America, New York: Harper. 
1958. Pp. xi, 212. $4.00. 

A collection of essays by prominent American educators, 
such as I. L. Kandel, R. F. Butts, and R. J. Havighurst, 
on the various aspects and problems of the public school. 
A reliable introduction to the subject, originally pre- 
pared for foreign readers and published in Italian. 


Eleanor H. Bernert. America’s Children. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1958. Pp. xiv, 185. $6.00. 

The author seeks ‘To distill from a mass of statistical 
materials some picture of the interrelatedness of selected 
characteristics of children, such as geographic location, 
education, work activity, color, etc.” The data, mainly 
from the 1950 census, are a useful and convenient com 
pilation of many kinds of information about children 
and young people. 


Henry H. Hill. Changing Options in American Edu- 
cation. New York: Macmillan. 1958. Pp. xii, 111. 
$2.50. 

The 30th Kappa Delta Pi Lecture treats three contro 
versial problems: private, parochial, and public schools; 
racial desegregation in education; and the basis for in- 
creasing higher educational enrollment, The 
objective and “moderate,” but hardly novel, and the tone 
is somewhat Polyannaish. 
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Walter B. Kolesnik. Mental Discipline in Modern 
Education, Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1958. Pp. xi, 231. $3.50. 

A review of experimental and theoretical literature since 
the 19th century on the relation of mental discipline to 
the curriculum, This is more a compendium of quota- 
tions rather than a fundamental analysis, more an ex- 
position than an evaluation. While it is good as a collec- 
tion of some viewpoints on the issue, it falls short of its 
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title, since it omits the ideas of European educators othe 
than those discussed in textbooks in educational history. 


Grant McClellan, editor. America’s Educational Needs. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1958. Pp. 269. $2.00. 
Reprints of portions of articles on controversial problems 
of American education, with some reference to recent 
foreign developments. The writers include Counts, Cas- 
well, Kilpatrick, Conant, Bestor, and Rickover, Up-to-date 
and well-balanced, 


Clarence A. Manning. History of Slavic Studies in 
the United States. Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 117. $3.00 (paper). 

An interesting and informative survey, based on second- 
ary materials, which not quite fulfill the promise 
in the title 


does 


Henri-Irénée Marrou. Geschichte der Erziehung im 
klassischen Altertum. Freiburg i. Br., Gerniany: Karl 
Alber Verlag, 1957. Pp. xiv, 647. 46 marks. 

\ German translation of an important French study of 
ancient Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman education. Copious 
citations from primary sources and an apparently com- 
plete coverage of secondary works, 


Charles E. Phillips. The Development of Education 
in Canada, Toronto: W. J. Gage Co. 1957, Pp. xiii, 
626. $6.50. 

The first thoroughgoing historical study of Canadian edu- 
cation from the early 17th century to the present. Fully 
documented and effectively organized. The treatment of 
recent history tends to be too general and rather abbre- 
viated. 


Roy A. Price, editor, New Viewpoints in the Social 
Sciences. 28th yearbook. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 1958. Pp. x, 251. $4.00 
(paper). 
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What is distinctive about this collection of papers is that 
most of the contributors are recognized subject-matter 
scholars, The yearbook represents a laudable effort to 
link the current approaches to the social sciences with 
the needs of revitalizing the teaching of social studies 


Ordway Tead. The Climate of Learning. New York: 
Harper. 1958. Pp. 62. $2.50. 

The first John Dewey Society lecture, subtitled “A Con 
structive Attack on Complacency in Higher Education,” 
addresses itself to the theoretical analysis of and practical 
approach to the pursuit of higher learning, A_ realistic, 
clearly phrased essay 


3: G: 
Europe. 


Umstattd, 
Austin: 


editor. Secondary Education in 
University of Texas Co-operative 


EVENTS 


Society. 1956. Pp. ix, 172. $3.50 (paper). 

Includes statements by foreign educators on selected 
aspects of education in Great Britain and France mainly. 
Useful for the specific data on foreign secondary schools. 
This publication resulted from seminar-conferences in 
connection with European summer courses of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A good example for similar groups to 
follow. 


Vincent A. Yzermans, editor, Pope Pius XII and 
Catholic Education. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail Pub- 
lications. 1957. Pp. xv, 180. $1.00. 

An interpretative introduction by the editor, followed by 
the texts of 21 addresses by the late Pope on religious, 
higher, adult, physical, and scientific education, 


The Study of Asiatic Languages 


and Cultures 


Events during the past decade and a half have dem- 
onstrated bevond any doubt whatsoever that Asia has 
become an area of vital importance on the interna- 
tional scene. After centuries of eclipse, centuries of 
neglect by the West, Asiatic 
tained rightful recognition as centers of cultural and 


nations have finally at- 


intellectual significance. There is much that we should 
know about the past and present of China, India, 
Japan, the Southeast, and the Middle East. 

Our scholarship and study of Asiatic civilization, 
while not without merit, must be regarded as being 
as yet in a state of infancy, so far as the bulk of the 
nation’s educational institutions are concerned. More 
colleges and universities need to introduce courses 
in the history, philosophy, politics, geography, and 
sociology of this vast region. Very universities 
and teachers colleges offer any work in the education- 
al traditions problems of the nations 
of Asia. Instruction in Hindi, Urdu, and 
even Arabic Hebrew is confined to too few in 
stitutions of higher learning. 

We missed the boat with respect to teaching the 


few 


systems, and 
Chinese. 
and 


Japanese and Russian languages. Fortunately, owing 


to the vision and insistence of some educational 


statesmen, there seems to be an increasing interest in 
the teaching of Russian, not only in colleges, but 
also in secondary and elementary schools. 

There are also movements to include more about 
Asia in the modern history content, and all this is 
to the good. But it is not enough. We must expand 
our Asiatic offerings and introduce new language 
and civilization courses in all major areas of Asiatic 
This 


studies, as well as in the minor fields. means 
that Urdu, Arabic 
should be taught not merely in liberal arts colleges, 
This 


does not mean that each institution in the country must 


such languages as Chinese, 
but also in teachers colleges and high schools. 


teach all these languages—whence the teachers? But it 
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is vital for us to make available in a large number 
Asiatic courses which we need for our 
interest. Let us 


of schools the 
cultural 
also not shy away from trying to teach some of the 


edification and national 
Asiatic languages in elementary schools. 

There are obvious obstacles. Certainly, not a few 
will resist the demand to add to the curriculum on 
whatever level. Some will complain about the addi- 
tional costs, the scarcity of qualified teachers, and 
the difficulty of the subject matter. Such objections 
are not to be dismissed lightly, but they can be met. 
Doubtless the long-time experience of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and other organizations 
in promoting furthering Asiatic will 
prove helpful. Should not the Federal government 
and international and industry, all of 
which will benefit greatly from the products of this 
contribute 


and studies 


commerce 


teaching program, toward the expenses 
of teaching Asia to Americans? Perhaps a foundation 
will permit itself to be persuaded to endow fellow- 
ships and scholarships for teacher education, scholar- 
ly research, and experimental teaching in relation to 
Asia. With all our concern for solid subjects, higher 
teacher and international 


levels of preparation, 


understanding, it seems only proper that American 
educational leaders should make an all-out effort to 


convince the public of the national necessity of 
learning Asiatic culture and languages. 

\s Pres. Samuel B. Gould of Antioch College so 
wisely stated, ‘We must begin to give the non-West 
ern cultures a new and more favored place in our 
curricula, even if this means eliminating or cutting 
down some of our present preoccupations.” We ought 
to put Asia at once on our educational map. 

Ihe expansion of the curriculum via the inclusion 
of Asiatic languages and studies need not involve the 
curtailment of the European language program no} 
should it imply overlooking the African languages. 


oO 
Pg 
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We must simply consider one thing at a time. Edu- 
institutions should make the 
broadest possible curricular offerings, so that sufficient 
the linguistic 


cational available 


students would elect from each ol 
programs. 

The the 
walls of separation between itself and other geo- 


graphical areas. The battering rams—and the trump- 


country has started to breach scholastic 


ets—should now be brought to the front. 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


DECREASE OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
IN PAPUA/NEW GUINEA 


\ survey by the Australian Broadcasting Com 
mission's Port Moresby office has indicated that racial 
discrimination in the Papua/New Guinea ‘Territory 
is decreasing and that there has been definite im- 
provement in relations of people of all races in the 
last few years. 

In Sydney, Oct. 12, 1958, the General Secretary of 
the Methodist Mr. Gribble, 


that instances of discrimination increas 


Overseas Mission, said 


racial were 


ing in Australia and her territories. He said native 
student teachers in Papua had been refused permis 
white children in Port 


sion to inspect a school for 


Moresby and that shipping companies would not 


New 


However, the survey showed there had been rapid 


carry natives between Australia and Guinea. 


improvement in race relations in Papua/New Guinea 


despite increasing contact between natives and non- 
natives. Native Affairs officers pointed out that native 
people today are doing jobs and being accepted in 
social positions that would not have been possible 


10 years ago. The survey revealed: 


1. Schools were opening their doors to children on the 
basis of social development and educational standards 
reached and not color. 

2. Qualified native teachers received the same obedience 
and respect from European children in class as European 
teachers would. 

3. New small schools were taking in native 
with European children to make up the 
numbers. 

1. A gradual program of native representation on 
Town and District Advisory Councils has been carried 
out over the past two years, and these members had met 
only friendship and helpfulness, 

5. Hundreds of children of all races are learning to 
play and work together in rapidly expanding organiza 
tions like the Scouts, Guides, and Mission groups. 

6. No native has ever traveled between the territory 
and Australia as a in a ship, and 
those who had traveled had been taken in equivalent 
steerage accommodation, However, more than 150 native 
people yearly were now traveling to and from Australia 
as first-class air passengers. 


children 
required 


first-class passenger 


7. Although one pre-school association in Moresby had 


refused to admit native observers, two other associations 


had welcomed them. 

The 
ther, said he agreed entirely with the results of the 
had 


years towards a decrease in discrimination practices 


territory’s Assistant Administrator, Dr. Gun 


survey. There been a general trend in recent 
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TRAINING THE TEACHER-SCHOLAR 


Ine New School of Education of the University of 
Chicago is setting out to train teachers who in them- 
selves demonstrate scholarship. Dean 
Francis §. Chase said its objectives will be to develop 
not just teachers, but ‘“teacher-scholars.” 

Chase gave the keynote address at the first general 
faculty meeting in Nov., 1958, making the following 


outstanding 


remarks: 


The intellectual development of the teacher is necessary 
for the intellectual development of the student, We are 
pleading for a renewed emphasis on the scholarly aspects 
of the teacher's role. 

American schools and colleges exhibit 
vest for life which manifests itself in’ a luxuriance of 
extra-class activities. Can it be said that they display an 
equal zest for learning? 

Teachers in American schools are expected to exhibit 
community leadership and interest in a wide array of 
youth and adult activities, Is there an equal expectation 
that they be deeply steeped in the lore of their own 
fields of specialization or that they pursue the quest for 
new knowledge with a vigor comparable to that expected 
in social activities? 


a pronounced 


Chase said the organization of the School of Edu 
cation is proceeding, while “fresh in our minds is 
the example of Litthe Rock which apparently could 
tolerate the closing of its high school while finding 
the cancellation of the football schedule unthink 
able. 

“IT raise the question, therefore, as to whether the 
values of American society and of American schools, 
as reflected in the objects on which attention and 
veal are centered, are such as to tempt teachers to 
become scholars or pupils to become students. If not, 
then no one need wonder that the pursuit of ex- 
cellences goes on more avidly in the realms of games 
and congregative activities than in mathematics, his- 
tory and literature.” 

Chase said that the character of the present-day 
student is not necessarily based on “the oft projected 
image of the adolescent as one concerned only with 
sports and sex and gang activities.” Instead, he pic- 
tured a “the 
search for knowledge, the wonder about why, are as 
as running and more so than swimming 
or drop-kicking.”” Such likely 
to become students when their teachers are scholars.” 


youngster in the classroom for whom 
natural . . 


youngsters “are more 

The good teacher is “driven by a passion to know 

to enlarge his own knowledge and to push into 
previously uncharted areas coupled with a_pas- 
sion to share—to introduce others to new knowledge.” 
He is “so full of his subject and so impelled by the 
desire to unfold its beauties and marvels to others 
that he seeks constantly for approaches which will 
get through to the inert, the inept, the inattentive, 
the unawakened.” 

Four conditions are needed to develop the “good 
teacher”: intellectual curiosity on the part of those 
who choose careers in teaching; acquisition by teach 
ers of a substantial body of organized knowledge, 
together with methods of intellectual inquiry through 
which knowledge can be extended; a certain amount 


of leisure and of freedom from demands that swallow 
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the day without allowing pause for reading or reflec- 
tion; and in “the observed anti-intellec- 
tualism which pervades so much of American life,” 
the placing of high value on scholarship and_ its 


the face of 


fruits by the teaching profession, the local commun 
ity, and the larger society. 


FOREIGN SEMINAR FOR 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


[He FIRST FOREIGN SEMINAR On comparative educa 
tion for American school administrators began Feb. 
1, according to an announcement by the Department 
of State and the Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare. from 
more than 500 
participation in the seminar being held in’ France 
and The Netherlands through March 24. The Office 
of Education administers the project under the In 
ternational Educational Exchange Program of the 
Department of State. 

U.S. school officials 
Fulbright grants covering 
final 


Foreign Scholarships was given to can 


and Twenty school administrators 


candidates—have been selected for 


selected for the seminar re 
thei 


selection by the 


ceived travel and 


tuition 
Board ol 
didates with M.A. degrees in educational administra 
tion or supervision and to those with five vears’ ex- 
perience as full-time administrators or supervisors. 
18 States, the District ol 


costs. Preference in 


Those selected come from 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu 
cation and member of the Board of Foreign Scholar 
ships, said, “This first foreign seminar for American 
school administrators should be an important con 
tribution to the further promotion of internatic nal 
understanding through education. The fact that so 
many administrators expressed interest in participat 


ing in this initial seminar abroad is most gratifying.” 


SUCCESS OF UNION COLLEGE’S 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COURSES 


“EDUCATION at its highest level” is the conclusion 
expressed in a report issued Dec. 8, 1958, by Union 


College on a five-year experiment in the teaching of 


interdepartmental courses. Conducted at Union du 


ing the years 1951-56, the experiment was sponsored 
by a $75,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 
by both faculty and students, the interdepartmental 
project was the outgrowth of earlier efforts during 


Considered an “outstanding success” 


the postwar period to “integrate” the work done by 
a student in his own major program and also to show 
that othe) 


the relationship between and 


program 
branches of learning. 

The need for such integration was cited by Pres 
Carter Davidson in 


Carnegie Corporation in March of 1950: 


his original proposal to the 


Ihe members of the Union College faculty have for 
many years been dissatisfied with the educational product 
of the elective system as modified by requirements ot 


concentration and distribution, 
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Too often the A.B. and B.S. degrees seemed to repre 
little more than a collection of disparate courses 
amounting to 120 semester hours of academic credit 

{with | no guarantee that the student comprehend 
the unity of his own major field, much less understood 
the relationships of that field to other areas of knowl 


sent 


edge. 

What was needed was a means of integrating the stu- 
dent’s program so as to make manifest the inner unity 
of his educational experience and its deep relevance to 
real life, 

Fen new courses in all were prepared during the 
five-year experiment. Of these, nine actually reached 
the teaching stage, and four were offered throughout 
the period. At least one of them, “Problems of Urban 
resulted in a radical departure from older, 


Areas,” 
departnentalized teaching concepts by bridging the 


gap between liberal arts and engineering. Students 
and faculty alike from several of Union’s major ada 
demic divsions co-operated in the solution of com 
mon civic problems confronting the local community. 

\ sidelight of the 


by the Carnegie grant, was the use of more 


experiment, made financially 
feasible 
than one faculty member in the teaching of a single 
Phe outstanding example was “Problems of 
Urban Areas,” 
both the engineering and liberal arts divisions of the 


course. 


which utilized faculty members from 
college 


fifth and final year, 
mental course program was subjected to an evalua 
tion by a Dean 
Harry J. Carman of Columbia College, who recom 


mended the 


During its the interdepart 


“disinterested” observer, Emeritus 


continuation — of interdepartmental 
Courses. 

As a 
partmental courses—"Criticism,” 
\reas,”” “American Thought” 
sidered a permanent part of Union’s curriculum. A 
Western 
taught during four of the five years of the experi 


result of their success, three of the interde 


“Problems of Urban 


and are now con 


fourth, “Evolution and Thought,” was 


ment and was revived in 1958 in observance of the 

International Darwin Centennial Year 
“NATost the 

lished report, “the experiment brought home to the 


only in the 


important,” according to newly pub 


faculty the need for integration, not 


senior year but throughout the four years of a stu 


dent's career at Union. Future changes in the curric 


ulum will probably emphasize more and more the 


interrelationship of the various academic disciplines. 


These courses are undergraduate education at— its 


highest level, where the stress is on thorough under 


standing of a subject, not merely on facts, and 


where the method is criticism and evaluation. of 


ideas 


HOFSTRA’S EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


unit, 
will 


THE EXPERIMENTAL branch recently an 
Hofstra 
traditional academic patterns, according to a report 
made Noy. 21, 1958, by Pres. John Cranford Adams 
to the college faculty and administration. 


This unit is expected to open by the fall of 1959 


nounced — by College, revamp many 


and to accommodate 120 students 


The experiment, a long-term research study of 
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basic curriculum and teaching methods, has been 
designed with every hope of condensing the first two 
years of present college programs into a single year. 
Its basic features are intensified study; closer student 
faculty relationship; strong tutorial, self-study, and 
guidance programs; and a continuing system of eval 
uation of student, curriculum, teaching method, and 
teacher. 

Some of the specific proposals included in the re 
port are: 

to July 
than the 


Labor Day 
longe1 


from 
weeks 


An academic year 
1, approximately six. to 
normal year 

\n intensive four-day week, on campus from 8:30 a.m 
until 4:00 p.m. as an aid to the typical commuting stu 
dent who is employed part-time and has the distractions 
of living off-campus. Remedial work for students with 
deficiencies will be available on the fifth day 

Instead of the customary five freshman 
to 16 semester hours, two basic courses, one of which will 
called “An Introduction to 

and the other an elective 


extending 
seven 


courses of It 


studies 
Humanities 


be a general course 


Science and the 
course 

Basic skills in writing, reading, speaking, and listening 
to be incorporated into subject-matter courses and not 
taught as separate courses 

Elimination of traditional grading methods, At the 
conclusion of the year, students will be tested for possible 
entrance into the college junior year and will be placed 
by their four categories: recommend 
continuance recommend continuance 
recommend make-up of certain 


Instructors in one of 
(with distinction) 
continuance pending 


deficiencies, and recommend termination 


Dr. Adams said the experiment is directed pri 


marily toward the “good-average” student who com 
mutes to Classes. The new college will attempt to ce 
velop habits of self-learning and intellectual inquiry 
through student-conducted discussion groups and a 
closer teacher-student relationship. 

\ typical day outlined in the report would begin 
at 8:30 a.m. the 


the Humanities” course lasting until 10:00 a.m. This 


with “Introduction to Science and 


course would include mathematics, physical science, 


social science, literature, fine arts, philosophy, and 


religion, with each part taught by an instructor in 


that specialty. Group discussion and study would 


follow for one hour, after which one and one-half 


hours would be devoted to independent study. From 


1:30 until 3:00 p.m., the student would be free foi 


further study or for co-curricular 


activities. His elective course would occupy the 3:00 


parti Ipation in 


1:00 p.m. hour. 
a foreign language will be 


July 


Concentrated study of 


offered at a summer institute during and 


\ugust. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 


are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Educational Ticker Tape 





Edited by Stanley Lehrer 


The 28 U. S. Jesuit college and university presi- 
dents, meeting in Kansas City, adopted a statement, Jan. 
6, commending “the basic principles” upon which the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 is based. How 
ever, they contended that where “there is a question of 
national need, national defense and the development of 
national resources—the stated bases of the 1958 Act—it is 
difficult to justify in principle the distinctions in treatment 
between public and private schools and theit students 
in Titles H, 1, V and VI.” The presidents also expressed 
concern over the possibility that “the defense of America 
be conceived too narrowly.” They stated, “Defense is 
scarcely more than brute reflex unless it includes some 
perception of those values of mind and heart which by 
his verv nature man is committed to defend.” They 
pointed out that the “broad purposes of the 1958 Edu 
cation Act will have a validity independent of and far 
beyond military exigency to the extent that they rec 
ognize those values and provide the means to assure 
their survival.” . Diplomas will reveal scholastic 
achievements of Pennsylvania State University’s future 
graduates. The trustees have approved the designations, 
“with highest distinction,” “with high distinction,” and 
“with distinction,” to be noted on the sheepskins of stu 
dents graduating with honors, the particular designation 
to be determined by scholastic average. 


Teaching for the Aerospace Age: The University of 
Nevada, according to Pres. Charles J. Armstrong, has 
received a $1,500 grant from the Link Foundation to 
provide summer scholarships for competent high-school 
instructors interested in discovering appropriate ways of 
relating their teaching to the aerospace age. Burton ( 
Newbry, chairman, department of secondary education, 
will head this project Composition and research 
in electronic music will be encouraged by Columbia 
and Princeton Universities at a center to be located at 
Columbia. A five-year grant of $175,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation will provide for the acquisition, design, 
and maintenance of electronic equipment, technical assist 
ance to composers, and, in general, for the establishment 
of conditions necessary for realization of such a program. 
This type of music can be created directly from elec 
ironically generated or electronically modified sounds 
Presented only by means of electronic reproduction, it 
can be combined with orchestral instruments and voice 

Identifying and Rewarding Superior Teaching: 
A nine-man faculty committee, headed by Otis E. Lan 
caster, George Washington Professor of Engineering Edu 
cation, has been formed at the Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity to study the problem of how to recognize good 
teachers and how to measure teaching ability, Pres, Eric 
\. Walker, noting that it is becoming increasingly dif 
ficult to attract new talent and also to retain present 
personnel, said it’ is necessary “to find methods for 
identifying superior teaching ability in order that we 
might reward excellence.” 


Studies of educational functions of the Big Ten 
universities (Illinois, Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, In 
diana, Purdue, Michigan State, Ohio State, North 
western, and the University of Chicago) in the life of 
the Midwest and their importance to American educa 
tion have been made possible through a $254,000 
Carnegie Corporation grant. A research center to carry 
on studies of educational problems common to all the 
institutions already has been established under the di- 
rection of Prof. Henning Larsen of the University of 
Ilinois . The “TV Teacher's College” of Chicago 
(WGN-TV, Channel 9) is now offering courses in math 
ematics instruction for teachers, The series is presented 
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in co-operation with the Chicago Public Schools and the 
Chicago Teachers College. The TV college has just com 
pleted a series of college-credit courses in reading and 
the language arts for primary, intermediate, and upper 
grade teachers and for teachers-in-training (tuition-free 
for residents of Illinois and $30 a semester for non-res 
idents) Closed-circuit TV at Pennsylvan‘a State 
University is being used in the teaching of 20. classes 
this term, 

“Engineering at Work °59,” a scries of six television 
programs dealing with basic concepts of science and en 
gineering, will be made available soon to a nation-wide 
audience through the facilities of the National Education 
al Television Network and local scientific societies, Uhe 
series is prepared as a joint venture by Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and Westinghouse Broadcasting Co, “It is 
our hope,” explained Dean Richard Teare, Jr., of the 
institute’s College of Engineering and = Science, “that 
through these programs high school students and other 
interested viewers will gain a better understanding of the 
nature of science and engineering and the roles of the 
scientist and engineer.” . . . The Educational Television 
and Radio Center has moved its headquarters from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to New York City (Columbus Circle at 
58th St.) “in recognition of the fact that the young edu 
cational TV movement must be based in the heart of 
national, cultural and mass communications activity,” an 
nounced Pres. John F. White. The departments of busi 
ness and legal affairs, distribution, and research will re 
main in Ann Arbor. 

An annual award for honoring faculty members 
of Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) has 
been established by the Walter Freyvgang Foundation 
According to Jess H. Davis, president cf the institute, 
$1,000 will be awarded every year to a full-time member 
of the faculty who has “contributed substantially to the 
educational objectives of the college.” Recipients will be 
selected primarily for their performance as teachers, al 
though their contributions to research and their pub 
lishing of technical papers also will be considered 
Former Sen. William Benton (Conn.), chairman of 
the board, Encyclopaedia Britannica, and a trustee, Uni 
versity of Bridgeport, will match all alumni. gifts be 
tween $9,040.18 received by the university in 1958 and 
an amount twice that figure, Benton also will give $1,000 
for every percentage point of increase in alumni-giving 
between the 22°, who participated last year and a goal of 
$20, in 1959... The problems that face a New York 
City child when he moves to the suburbs are being 
studied by the Basic Research Commission of the Met 
ropolitan School Study Council, an affiliate of the In 
stitute of Administrative Research, Teachers College 
Columbia University. “We believe,” stated Prof, William 
S. Vincent, council executive secretary, “the results of 
the study will help teachers and administrators in coun 
cil schools—and in schools in other large metropolitan 
areas throughout the country—to better understand the 
specific problems of a transplanted youngster, and to 
help him make the adjustment from city to suburban 
life.” 

The problems of undergraduate library education 
were considered by 128 librarians from 22 states who met 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 31, 1958, David K. Berninghausen 
director, Library School, University of Minnesota, in a 
report to SCHOOL AND Society concerning the problems 
discussed, stated: “Recruiting for librarianship has long 
been handicapped by the lack of an articulated system 
of library education, Students graduaiing from college 
with a library minor are actually discouraged from going 
on to graduate school, since they must begin their library 
study all over, If there is to be any effective feeding of 
students from colleges into graduate library schools, dual 
purpose minors, which include basic, general instruction 
as well as courses focused on school librarianship, must 
be established. The American Library Association's Board 
of Education for Librarianship acted wisely when [it 
established the 1951 standards requiring a five year pro 

(Continued on page 126) 
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TAPE RECORDINGS, LENT FOR DUPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE, 
SUPPLEMENT MANY HOLT LANGUAGE TEXTS. The growing 
popularity and success of the oral-aural method of 

language instruction has prompted Henry Holt 

and Company to undertake an extensive program of 

recording, on magnetic tapes, the material in many 

of its popular language textbooks. These tapes generally 
include all reading and conversation material, 

all drills, all exercises—everything, in short, 

that may prove effective in helping the student 

understand principles of grammar and syntax, and learn 
vocabulary, through listening carefully to trained 

speakers and repeating after them. Because the voices 

used in all Holt tapes are those of native speakers 

of the language, teachers who have used the tapes 

report a considerable improvement in their students’ pronunciation, 
as well as a more thorough memorization 

of vocabulary and the patterns of the language. 

At present the following books have accompanying tapes 

either available immediately or being prepared for 

use during the summer: for French courses, Bégué 

and Franck’s reading text, AU PAYS DU SOLEIL (with 

tapes recorded in Paris by members of the Comédie 

francaise), Ernst and Levy’s high school series, 

LE FRANCAIS, books I and II, and Harris and Lévéque’s 

BASIC CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH: for courses in German, 
Lehmann, Rehder, and Schulz-Behrend’s ACTIVE GERMAN, 
Rehder and Twaddell’s GERMAN, and von Hofe’s DER ANFANG: 


and for courses in Spanish, three popular books, 


A NEW SERVICE FROM HOLT 


La Grone’s BASIC CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, La Grone and 
Romera-Navarro’s INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
and Thompson and Berumen’s SPEAKING AND UNDERSTANDING 
SPANISH. 

One of the most appealing aspects of the tapes is that 

they are available to be duplicated free of charge. 

Thus a user of one of these Holt texts can have a 

complete transcription of the materials for the price 

of his own tape and the postage required to return 

the masters to Holt. Ata time when costs are high, 

this offers an unusual opportunity to teachers who wish 

to use the modern method of language instruction at a 

minimum of cost to their college or school. 

Those interested in examination copies of these texts, 

or in sample reels of tape, or who have questions 

about Holt’s tape program, should write Mr. Nils Sahlin, 


Henry Holt & Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


March 14, 1959 
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gram of higher education as minimum for professional 
librarians. These standards have encouraged the 
schools to preserve the requirement of four 
liberal education, and they have helped library schools 
to produce more able librarians, . Any college which 
today has a competent library staff, with no vacant posi 
is very lucky, ‘The situation is a temporary one. 
And although all college administrators recognize the 
problem of recruiting professors, almost no attention has 
been given to the severe shortage of librarians.” : 
The Sixth Annual Conference on Comparative Edu- 
cation will convene at New York University, April 17, 
10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Theme: “Research in) Comparative 
Education 


NEW POSTS... 

Sir John Cockcroft, head of research, Atomic Energy 
Authority England, appointed master of the new 
Churchill College at Cambridge University. According to 
the New York Times, the college was suggested by forme 
Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, to provide “high 
ly trained scientists and technologists.” At Michigan 
State University: D. B. Varner, administrative head of 
the university (Oakland); Paul A. Miller, vice-president 
for off-campus education; and Herbert N. Stoutenburg 
Jr., registrar and director of admissions (Oakland) 
Frank H. McCloskey and Fred E, Crossland appointed 
dean of students, Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science, and director of admissions, respectively, New 
York University Robert Kirkwood, associate pro 
fessor of liberal studies, Clarkson College of Technology 
named academic dean, Washington College (Chester 
town, Md.) Randall W. Hoffman is now dean of 
students, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.) .. . G. 


vears of 


tions 


Ernst Giesecke, vice-president, Texas “Technological 
College, appointed associate dean of the new Graduate 
School of Education, University of Chicago . William 
Longyear, chairman, department of advertising design, 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), named associate dean, 
The Art School, and director of professional services 
effective July 1. 


sora 9 I ; 


The following are 1958 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


SKARD, SIGMUND, American Studies in Europe: Thetr 
History and Present Organization, vol. I—pp. 357, 
vol. II—pp. 735, $10.00; SWEENEY, STEPHEN B., 
and THOMAS J. DAVY (editors), Education for 
{dministrative Careers in Government Service, pp 
$66. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 4 
EARNS, MARSHALL, The Story of Jazz, pp. 272, 
50 cents (paper); TAYLOR, HENRY, The States 
man, pp. 159, 50 cents (paper). New American Li 
brary, New York 22. 

STONE, L. JOSEPH, and JOSEPH CHURCH. Child- 

hood and Adolescence: A Psychology of the Growing 
Person. Pp. 456. Random House, New York 22. 1957. 
$5.00. 
HMAN, EDWARD A., et al 
Propositions and Research Suggestions, Pp. 128. Anti 
Defamation League of Binai Brith, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. $2.00 (paper). 

LROWBRIDGE, HOYT. General Education in the Col 
leges of Arkansas. Pp. 156. Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education, 512 Baptist Medical Arts Bldg., 
Little Rock 
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Sociology, and Speech & Drama 


Philosophy, Physics, 





» VANDERBILT 


: 1959 Summer Session 


June 8-July 15; July 16-August 22 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most class 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathematics, 


Science, 


Graduate courses 1n most departments 


For 1959 bulletin, write to Emmett B. 


Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


Psychology, Romance Languages, 


Fields, Director of Summer 
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Harper Books for School and Society Readers 


Write 
for 


Our New 
Catalog 
of 


Harper Books 
on 
Education: 


WHAT 
IS 
HAPPENING 
IN 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION? 


(Now Available) 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


By Harold W. Stoke, President, Queens College, N. Y. What it is like to guide 


the destiny of a college today and how the fascinating complexities ot higher 
education look from the president's chair. “The balanced statement of an in- 


sightful man.”—George D. Stoddard, New York University. $3.50 


THE CLIMATE OF LEARNING 


By Ordway Tead. Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New 
York City. A 


noted teacher and administrator, The author calls on our co 


constructive attack on complacency in higher education by a 
lleges to overcome 
mediocrity and intensify the passion for personal intellectual growth that is 
$2.50 


the hallmark of quality in education 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


An American History: 1636-1956 

By John S. Brubacher, Yale University, and Willis Rudy, Worcester State 
College. “. . . highly recommended . , , to all who would truly understand what 
may well be the most important factor in our ultimate survival—our colleges 


Francis H. Horn, in the New York Times Book Review, $7.50 


and universities.” 


COLLEGES FOR OUR LAND AND TIME 


The Land-Grant Idea in American Education 
By Edward D. Eddy, Jr., University of New Hampshire, 
of the book itself, Mr, Eddy’s 
appropriately and effectively emphasized the social context of the developmen 
Journal of Higher 

$4.50 


* _ . Beyond the merit 
work is a service to higher education, He has 
of a significant portion of higher education in America...” 


Education. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


A New Interpretation of Purpose and Practice 

Edited by George Z. F. Bereday, Columbia University, and Luigi Volpicelli, 

University of Roma. 17 recognized leaders of thought and practice in education, 

with the purpose of comprehensive, objective, and sympathetic appraisal, record 

the activities in our education by levels of institutions from elementary school 

of the “Ten Significant Books of 1958” by 
$4.00 


through college. Selected as one 


The School Executive. 


At your bookstore or from 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 


New York 16 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


74 Check List of UcGrau- All Education Sooke 


Currently Published and In-Press 


BROWN, LEWIS, and HARCLEROAD—A-V INSTRUCTION (In-Press) 





ELLISON—MUSIC WITH CHILDREN (In-Press) 


FROEHLICH—GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS, Second Edition, 
383 pages, $5.75 


GOOD—DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, Second Edition, 704 pages, $9.75 
HARDEE—THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING (In-Press) 
JORDAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP (In-Press) 


KELNER—HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
343 pages, $5.50 


KOWITZ and KOWITZ—GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


(In-Press) 
LEAVITT—NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 365 pages, $6.00 


MARKS, PURDY, and KINNEY—TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
FOR UNDERSTANDING, 
429 pages, $6.00 


POWER—EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 415 pages, $5.75 
RICHEY—PLANNING FOR TEACHING, Second Edition, $6.00 
STOOPS, et al—GUIDANCE SERVICES, $5.75 


STOOPS and WAHLQUIST—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE, 
369 pages, $5.50 


TIDYMAN_ and BUTTERFIELD—TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS, 


Second Edition, (In-Press) 


TOLBERT—INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING (In-Press) 

















Send for Copies on Approval 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 












































